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The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 
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From the Avurnor.—Antiquités céramiques trouvées dans le 
Nicaragua en 1882-1883. Par Carl Bovallius. 76 Illustra- 
tions. 

—— Nicaraguan Antiquities. By Carl Bovallius. 4to. Stock- 
holm, 1886. Plates and maps. 
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— The Cause of Colour among Races and the Evolution of 


Physical Beauty. By William Sharpe, M.D. New Edition. 
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Humanity and the Serpent of Genesis. By William Sharpe, 


M.D. 8vo. Boston, U.S.A., 1886. 
—— L’Anthropologie au Conseil de Revision. Par le Dr. R. 
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— L’Indice Céphalique des populations Frangaises. Par le 
Dr. R. Collignon. 8vo. Paris, 1890. 
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From the AurHor.—Greeting by Gesture. By Garrick Mallery. 
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— On the Age, Formation, and Drift-stages of the Darent 
Valley. By Joseph Prestwich, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.S., &e. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 

— The New School of Criminal Anthropology. By Robert 
Fletcher, M.D. 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

—-— Time-reckoning for the Twentieth Century. By Sanford 
Fleming, C.M.G., LL.D., C.E., &. 8vo. Washington, 1889. 

— Anthropological Studies. By A. W. Buckland.  8vo. 
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From the Pustisners.—(Chapman and Hall.) The History of 
Modern Civilization. 8vo. London, 1891. 
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1891, Nos. 4, 5. 
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Gazette. Vol.iv. Nos. 9-11. 

From the Acapfémiz pes Sciences DE Cracovit.—Bulletin Inter- 
national. 1891. Nr. 1-4. 

From the British AssociATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.— 
Report. 1890. 

From the Grotoaists’ Association. Proceedings. Vol. xi. No. 9. 

From the Essex Fietp Cius.—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. v. 
Nos. 1-5. 
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——- Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. Bandiv. Heft 3. 
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Nature. Nos. 1124-1127. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 20-23. 

Science. Nos. 430-433. 

From the Canapian Institure.—Transactions. Vol.i. Part 2; 
Annual Report for 1890-91. 

From the Unirep Service No. 160. 

From the Austratian Museum.—Records. Vol.i. Nos. 2-6. 

From the AnrHRopotogicaL Sociery or Bomsay.—Journal. Vol. i. 
Nos. 1-4, 6-8. Vol.ii. Nos. 2-4. 

From the ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society oF WasHINGTON.—The American 
Anthropologist. Vol.iv. No. 2. 

From the BeruinerR rir ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNO- 
LOGIE, UND fir Ethnologie. 
1891. Heft 2. Nachrichten iiber deutsche Alterthumsfunde. 
1890. Heft 5,6. 1891. Heft], 2. 

From the GreoGRAPHISCHE GeseLLscHarr (Berne).—Jahresbericht. 
Band ix. 
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From the K. K. GeroGrapHiscHe GESELLSCHAFT IN WIEN.—Mit- 
theilungen. 1890. 

From the Royat Geocrapuical Sociery.—Proceedings. Vol. xiii. 
No. 6. 

From the Royat ScorrisH GrocrapuicaL Socrety.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. vii. No. 6. 

From the Royat Socrety.—Proceedings. Vol. xlix. No. 299. 

From the Royat Sociery oF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND.—Journal 
of the Proceedings. Fifth Series. Vol.i, No. 5. 

From the Society or Arts.—Journal. Vol. xxxix. Nos. 2008- 
2011. 

From the Society or ArcH#0LOGY.—Proceedings. Vol. 
xili. Part 7. 


The Rev. JAMES SIBREE read a paper on “Curious Words and 
Customs connected with Royalty and Chieftainship among the 
Hova and other Malagasy Tribes.” 


The PrestpEnt, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Gomme joined in the 
discussion, and the Author replied. 


Mr. SIBREE read a paper on “ Decorative Carving on Wood, 
especially on the Burial Memorials of the Bétsileo Malagasy ; 
with illustrative rubbings.” 


Miss BuckLanp, Mr. H. Batrour, Mr. ATKINSON, and Dr. 
TYLOR took part in the discussion, 


Curious Worps and Customs connected with CHIEFTAINSHIP 
and ROYALTY among the MALAGASY. 


By the Rev. S1BREE, F.R.G.S. 


THE two short papers which I have the honour to read before 
you this evening both refer to some of the tribes of the great 
African island of Madagascar, with which I have been more 
or less closely connected for the last twenty-eight years, 
residing for the greater part of that time, as a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society, in or near the capital city of 
Antananarivo. The first paper refers to some peculiar words 
and customs in use among the Hova, or people of the central 
province of Imérina, and also among the Beétsiléo, the tribe of 
the district to the south of this first-named province. The 
Hova are probably the latest and purest Malayan or Jigh‘er 
Polynesian immigrants; they are also the most ad\an-:ed, 
intelligent, and civilised of the various Malagasy tribes ; among 
them education and Christianity have made the greatest 
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gress ; and, since the beginning of this century, they have 
become the dominant tribe of the country, and their queen is 
sovereign of the greater part of the island. 

The Beétsiléo are a darker race than the Hova, being pro- 
bably descended from Melanesian ancestors, or from a mixture 
of the dark and light Pacific islanders ; they are also taller and 
perhaps stronger than their northern neighbours, although, 
owing to the superior discipline of the Hova soldiers, they 
were subdued by them about eighty years ago, and have ever 
since been obedient subjects to the sovereign at Antananarivo. 
They appear to me, as well as to others who have lived both 
in Imérina and in the Bétsiléo province, to be less intelligent 
than the Hova, but possibly this may be because their 
advantages: have been less. Among them, however, very 
satisfactory progress is being made, and both the London 
Missionary Society and the Norwegian Lutheran Mission have 
a large number of congregations and many thousands of 
children in their schools. 

The second paper refers almost entirely to an indigenous art 
developed among these Betsiléo people. 


It is a fact well known to all philologists that in several 
groups of language there are found classes of words which are 
only used by the people when speaking of their sovereigns or 
chiefs, with regard to their persons, their actions, and their 
surroundings, as well as to the honours paid to them both 
when they are living and after their death. And these special 
words are in some countries used not only in matters relating 
to the sovereign and the chiefs, but also in those referring to 
the members of their families. In certain languages (e.g., in 
those of some of the Pacific groups) such special words are 
found applying not only to a few actions, or parts of the body, 
&c., of the chiefs, but they occur in such a large number as to 
form a distinct dialect, or kind of “court language,” used by 
the higher classes, or by others of lower rank when speaking 
to them. A further elaboration of this specialized speech is 
found in some islands where no less than three distinct dialects 
occur: one used by, or in speaking to, the king or principal 
chief; another, in use by, or in matters relating to, the 
10a chiefs; and a third employed by the mass of the 
people. 

These peculiarities of speech are found, I believe, more or 
less developed over the whole Malayo-Polynesian family of 
languages, and they accordingly make their appearance also in 
Malagasy, as a member of that great stock of human speech. In 
Madagascar, however, they have never been developed to the 
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extent just described as found in some of the Pacific islands ; 
but for a long time past it has been known that iu the ceutral 
province of Imérina there are a number of such specialized 
words which are employed with regard to the sovereign, and 
these have probably been in use for centuries as applied to the 
chiefs of the central province. It will be seen that these are 
not words which are not also employed with regard to ordinary 
persons or things or actions, but are almost all of them com- 
monly used words which have gained a special and different 
meaning when applied to the sovereign. 

The more noticeable of these words are connected with the 
illness, decease, and burial ceremonies of a Malagasy sovereign, 
although there are also two or three which are applied to the 
living king or queen. (Perhaps, however, these are more of the 
nature of honorific titles than strictly coming within the class 
of words we are here discussing.) Thus, an old word for a 
sovereign is Ampingdra-bdlaména, literally, “ golden gun,” the 
first part of the phrase being taken from the Portuguese 
espingarda, so that this term is not of more ancient origin than 
about three centuries ago, or, at most, three centuries and a 
half. Another term applied to the sovereign is Féhiray, “ first,” 
a word which is not used with regard to things generally, 
although it is formed strictly according to the rule for making 
ordinal from cardinal numbers (e.9., faiharda, second, from rda, 
two ; fihatélo, third, from ¢élo, three), the word vdaldhany, (vda, 
fruit, /éha, head) being always used for “ first.”" A term some- 
times applied to the queen by elderly officers in public speeches 
seems to our notions somewhat impertinently familiar, viz., 
Ikdlatdkana ; in ordinary talk by the people this means “ our 
ouly lass,” and the word ikdla is often applied also to hens. If 
one might venture on such a free translation, it seems to mean 
(not “ cock of the walk,” but) “hen of the roosting-place.” It 
is, however, very like, in its free familiarity, the use of the 
word Jaldhy (“you fellow”) to the former kings by some of 
their most privileged councillors. The members of the royal 
family are termed Atinandriana (lit. “the liver,” or “inside,” 
of the sovereign or chief). And among some tribes the chiefs 
are termed Mdsondrdno, 1.e., “water channels,” through whom 


1 A curious word for chiefs and their wives is used by the Bara, Sakalava 
and some other Malagasy tribes, viz., biby, which in Imérina usually means 
“animal,” “beast,” or, as an adjective, “sensual,” “brutal” ; although it is 
also used there of children as well, probably much in the same way as words of 
an unpleasant (and even nasty) meaning are often applied to children and 
infants from fear of some envious and malign influence, such as the “ evil eye.” 
Perhaps, however, it is really a word of entirely different origin, from the 
Swahili biby, “ my lady,” “‘ my mistress.” 
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all benefits are supposed to be derived, as the water flows along 
the bed of a river. 

Returning, however, to the more exact illustrations of the 
subject, a Malagasy king or queen is not said to be “ill” 
(marary), but “rather warm” (mafdnafdna). Also they do not 
“die” (mdaty), but are said to “ retire,” or “to turn the back” 
(miambsho). In parts of Madagascar distant from Imérina, 
the word félaka (bent, broken, weakened) is employed in 
speaking of a deceased chief. (With regard to people generally, 
among the Tandla and other tribes, the phrase, /dla-mdanta 
[manta, raw]is used for sudden death; félaka an-dantony 
[ldntony, the fore-arm ?], for dying young; while trdno folaka 
is the house [¢rdno] where a corpse lies in state.) Then the 
dead body of a sovereign is not termed a “corpse” (faty), but 
“the sacred thing”! (ny mdsina). The late Queen Ranavalona 
II., who died in 1883, is always spoken of as Ny Masina in the 
government gazette and in proclamations, as well as by the 
people generally in ordinary conversation. There is among the 
Hova, as well as among the other Malagasy tribes, a deep sense 
of “the divinity that doth hedge a king”; and until the 
acceptance of Christianity by the late queen and her govern- 
ment, the Hova sovereigns were termed “the visible God” 
(Andriaménitra hita maso); other terms of similar import 
were also applied to them. In accordance also with this same 
belief, upon the stone structure covering the chamber formed 
of slabs of undressed rock, where the royal corpse is deposited, a 
small timber-framed building is erected, which is called the 
“sacred house” (trdno mdsina). This is in appearance exactly 
like the old style of native house, made of timber framing, 
with walls of thick upright planking, and high-pitched roof 
covered with wooden shingles. This distinction of having a 
timber house built upon the stone tomb is also shared by the 
higher ranks of nobles, who, it should be remembered, are 
descended from ancient kings in Imérina. 

When the corpse of a sovereign is lying in state, the women 
in their various divisions or tribes are expected to come in 
relays to mourn; but this ceremonial mourning is not called 
by its usual name (misaona), but the people are said to 
“present” or “offer tears” (midti-drdnomdso). Then again, a 
sovereign is not said to be “ buried” (a/évina), but is “ hidden” 
(afénina) ; and the massive silver coffin made of dollars 
hammered into plates, in which most of the Hova kings or 
queens in more recent times have been buried, is called the 
“silver canoe” (lakam-bdla), a word in which a little bit of 


) Masina, however, except in very modern Malagasy, does not mean “ holy,” 
but consecrated, set apart, established, confirmed. 
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history is doubtless preserved; a remembrance of a former 
period when the Hova were not, as they are now, an inland 
people, but a coast-dwelling or an island tribe, and buried their 
dead in an old canoe, as is still the custom with the Sakalava,! 
the Bétsimisdraka, and other Malagasy peoples living on the 
coast.” 

When the royal corpse has been deposited in its last resting- 
place, and the stonework at the entrance, to the tomb is being 
closed up again, this act is called “stopping up the sun” 
(tdmpi-madsodndro) ; the sovereign being “the sun,” the light 
and warmth of his people, and was formerly often so termed in 
public speeches.* Much the same idea appears in the phrase 
used by some of the coast tribes in speaking of the decease of 
their chiefs, viz. “the king is reclining,” or “leaning on one 
side” (mihilana ny ampanjdka). This same word is used in 
Imérina to denote the afternoon, the “decline of the day” 
(mihilana ny andro). A very bold and poetical figure is also 
employed to express the general mourning at the decease of a 
sovereign, Mihéhoka ny tany daman-danitra, i.c.,“ Heaven and 
earth are turned upside down”! This is not the place to 
describe in detail the many and curious ceremonies, as well 
as the numerous things prohibited to be done, at the decease of 
a Malagasy king or queen; suffice it to say that, with very few 
exceptions, everyone’s head had to be shaved; no hat could be 
worn or umbrella carried ; the /Jdmba only (no European dress) 
could be worn, and this had to be bound under the armpits, 
leaving the shoulders uncovered ; all singing, dancing, or playing 
of musical instruments was prohibited, as well as the practice 
of many handicrafts, as spinning, weaving, making of pottery, 
gold and silver work, &c.t Of course some occupations could 
not be altogether abandoned, such as the tilling of the soil, 
sowing and planting rice, &c.; but such work was not called 
by the usual terms, but was mentioned as mildtsaka an-tsdha, 
ae., “ going into the country,” or “settling down in the fields.” 
So also, the usual word for “ market” (tséna) is not employed 
during the time of public mourning, but these great concourses 


1 See “ Antananarivo Annual,” VIII, 1884, p. 67. 

2 A somewhat similar historical fragment lies under the word used for the 
water used in the circumcision ceremonies: it is termed raéno mdasina, “ salt 
water,” and in the case of children who are heirs to the throne, it must actually 
be fetched from the sea (rdnomdsina). Doubtless sea water was formerly used 
in all such cases while the Hova were still a shore-dwelling tribe. 

3 And so, concealing property due to the sovereign, or peculation of government 
dues, is termed manao mdsodndro an-kdrona, i.e., “putting the sun into a 
basket.” 

‘ See a very full account of the funeral ceremonies at the death of Radama I 
in Tyerman and Bennet’s “ Voyages and Travels round the World,” 2nd edition, 
pp. 284-286. 
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of people are called simply “meetings,” or “ places of resort” 
(fihatonana). They are also called tséna mdlahélo, “ sorrowful 
markets.” In speaking of the death of relatives of the sovereign, 
they are not said to be dead, but “absent,” or “ missing ” (d’so). 
The same figurative phrase as is used by ourselves in speaking 
of friends or relatives who are dead as “ departed,” is also em- 
ployed by the Malagasy, who say their friends are Jdsa, “ gone ” ; 
they also speak of them as réraka, ¢.e, “ faint,” “ exhausted,” and 
as latsaka, 1.e., “fallen,” or “laid down”; while the surviving 
members of a family of which some are dead are spoken of as 
“not up to the right number” (ldtsak’ isa). With regard to 
the ordinary people also, their dead relatives are said to 
be “lost” (véry), and “ finished,” or “done” (vita); and also 
lasan-ko rdzana, 1.¢., “ gone to become ancestors.” 

Although not strictly included in the present subject, it may 
be remarked that the same use of euphemistic expressions as 
those just mentioned with regard to death, is also seen in those 
used by the Malagasy in speaking of things they have a great 
dread of, especially small-pox, which, before the introduction of 
vaccination, often made fearful ravages in Imérina, as it still 
occasionally does among the coast tribes. This terrible disease 
is called bélémby, i.e., “greatly deserted,’ no doubt from the 
condition of the villages where it had appeared. It is also 
called /avira, an imperative or optative formed from the ad- 
jective lavitra, “far off,’ and thus meaning “be far away !” or 
“avaunt!” <A feeling of delicacy causes other euphemisms, 
such as the phrase didiam-poitra, literally, “cutting the navel,” 
instead of féra and other terms denoting the circumcision 
ceremonies. 

The use of some special words, as applied to certain classes 
of royal servants or attendants, may here be noticed; although 
possibly these also are not, speaking exactly, of the class of 
euphemistic expressions like the majority of those described 
above. Thus, the royal cooks are termed the “ clean-handed 
ones” (madio tanana) ; describing, no doubt, what they should 
be, even if they occasionally are not exactly what their name 
implies. Again, some companies of royal guards a few years ago 
were termed the “sharp ones” (mardnitra; cf. Eng. “sharp- 
shooters” ?) The government couriers in the provinces are 
called éli-lohdlika, lit. “little-kneed”; while a class of palace 
servants in constant attendance on the sovereign, and from 
whom the queen’s messengers are chosen, are the tsimandd, or 
tsimandao, 1.e., “never forsaking,” because some of them are 

1 A very poetical expression, in which the word latsaka also occurs, is used 


in speaking of the dead, who are said to be as “Salt fallen into water which 
cannot be salt again” (“ Séra latsaka an-drano ka tsy himpddy intsdny”’). 
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always in attendance, day and night, upon the sovereign. The 
queen’s representatives at distant places are called mdsoivdho, 
i.e., “eyes behind”; but this word is also now used in the more 
general sense of an “agent” of other persuns besides those of 
the sovereign. 

It is an ancient custom that members of the royal family, and 
of the next highest class of andriana, or nobles (the Zanak’ 
Andriamasinavalona), who happen to have committed serious 
offences, are not put into iron fetters, but are bound with cords. 
And when any subject of high position is accused of crime, 
a spear with silver blade, engraved with the name of the 
sovereign, is carried by government officers and fixed in the 
ground opposite the door of the accused person’s house. This 
spear is called 7sittalainga, i.e., “hater of lies”; and while it 
remains so fixed no inmate of the house can leave it. Among 
the Taimdro chiefs, a house set apart for their wives who are 
of noble birth, is called Fenovola, 1.e., “ full of money.” 

The rapacious character of the upper classes among the 
Malagasy is significantly shown by a provincial name given to 
the chief people, viz., ardraldhy, 2.¢., “ gluttonous, eager to take 
one’s share before others.” The despotic nature of Malagasy 
sovereigns is clearly shown in many native proverbs; eg., 
“Ny manjika toy ny lanitra, ka tsy azo refesina; toy ny 
masoandro, ka tsy azo tohaina,” 1.e., “The sovereign is like the 
sky, and cannot be measured; like the sun, and cannot be 
contended with.” 

Another fact with regard to royalty may be recorded. 
During the reign of Queen Rasohérina (1863-1868), a new 
royal house was erected in the palace yard at Antananarivo, as 
is customary when a new sovereign comes to the throne. But 
in this case, the standard for all the chief dimensions of the 
building was the réfy, or fathom, as measured by the queen 
herself, between the tips of her fingers when the arms were 
stretched to their full extent, in her majesty’s case, about 5 feet 
8 inches in length. And it was a matter of no small trouble 
and annoyance to Mr. J. Cameron, who designed and superin- . 
tended the building, to make all his dimensions in accordance 
with the standard. He had, in fact, to make a new scale, for 
all the principal dimensions of the palace, and of its verandahs, 
doors, windows, &c., were multiples or fractions of the queen’s 
personal réfy, as measured by herself. 

The illustrations already given are numerous enough to show 
that the use of special words, or of common words in a special 
sense, as applied to matters relating to royalty, is a distinct 
feature in the Hova dialect of Malagasy. Some little time ago, 
in talking to a class of my students in the London Missionary 
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Society’s College at Antananarivo about this peculiarity of 
their language, s happened to remark upon it as one which 
Malagasy had in common with many of the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages, but said that it seemed to be far less developed in 
Madagascar than in many of the Pacific groups. Hereupon 
one of the young men, named Rajaonary, a student from North 
Bétsiléo, told me that such special'words, as applied to the 
chiefs, were a very marked feature in the speech of the Betsiléo 
people, and that in fact there were a much larger number of 
these words employed in the southern province than were in 
use among the Hova. He gave me at the same time a number 
of examples: and I then asked him to note down these words, 
which he accordingly did in a few days, writing quite a small 
essay on the subject. This seems to me so well worth preserving 
in an English dress, that I shall now proceed to translate it. He 
entitles it: 


“ SPECIAL WORDS EMPLOYED AMONG THE BETSILEO WITH 
REFERENCE TO THEIR CHIEFS. 


“The Bétsiléo are a people who pay extraordinary respect to 
their chiefs, and from this fact everything relating to them is a 
thing kept specially for them, and is not allowed to be mixed 
up with what belongs to the mass of the people. The chiefs’ 
houses, although there is very little difference between them 
and those of the people generally, are like something sacred or 
set apart in a special manner, so that no one can enter them at 
will, but only after having asked and obtained leave of the chiet, 
or after being summoned by him. And again, after having 
entered, no one can push himself forward north of the hearth, or 
stand idly about, but must sit quietly and respectfully south of 
the hearth. And in the same manner also, the things in the 
house are set apart, for the drinking-tin, the spoons, the plates, 
&c., cannot be handled or put to the lips ; for if any one drinks 
from them, the hand must be held to the mouth, and the water 
then poured into it from above. The chiet’s bedstead cannot be 
used by any person except one who is also a chief. The mat 
on which a chief sits in his house must not be trodden upon, 
but must be lifted up in passing, and cannot be sat upon by any 
one but himself. And all the furniture in the house is like 
something sacred, and must not be lightly touched when carried 
outside, for those who receive it are warned by the words ‘ an- 
ddpa’ (‘belonging to the palace’), that they may take care of 
it. And not only are the things in the chief’s house thus set 
apart for his own use, but also even those in the people’s houses, 


1 The place of honour in a Malagasy house. 
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should the chief have chanced to use them ; and even their own 
drinking-tins, ladles, &c., are often kept untouched _by the lips, 
lest the chief should chance to pass by and require them, so 
that the Bétsiléo are accustomed to drink water out of their 
hands. 

“ But not only are things thus kept by the Beétsiléo for special 
use by their chiefs, but many words are also set apart for them, 
both the names for certain things and other words as well. 
These may be divided into three classes, as follows :— 

“1.—Words specially applied to the Family of Chiefs, from 
their birth until maturity, but while their parents are still living. 
See the following :— 


Ordinary Beétsiléo English. Word used for the Literal Meaning. 
word. Children of Chiefs. 

Kilénga Children Anakova Child of the Hova.! 

Mihinana To eat Misoa Soa, in Hova, good, pleasant. 

Viha Plate or dish Fisoavana Verbal noun from above. 

Veléma Farewell Mahazda néno masina Lit. ‘ May you get a sacred 
nipple.” 

Mitéraka To bear effspring Manidina To cause to descend. 

Maty Dead Félaka Bent, broken, weakened, see p. 
ante. 

Faty Corpse Tolafilaka Broken or bent money. 


“2.— Words specially applied to Elderly Chiefs, that is, those 
who are too old to have their father and mother still living. 
When that is the case, there is a considerable change made in 
the names given to the parts of the body, as well as in certain 
words describing their actions and theircondition. This will be 
seen by the following list :— 

Ordinary Bétsiléo English. Word for Riderty Literal Meaning. 
8. 


word. 


Antitra Old Masina ae established, &c., sce p. 


Anakandriana An adult man (lit. Hova, or ny andrian- ann (see ante), or the prince. 
‘child of the dahy 


chief’) 

Andrdnobé (wife An adult woman (lit. —_ ornyandriam- Hova, or the princess. 
of above) ‘at the great bavy 

house’ 
Léha Head Kabéso Brains (?) 
Maso Eye Fanilo Torch.* 
Sofina Ear Fihainoona The listening (or listener). 
Tanana Hand Fandray The taker. 
Téngotra Foot Fandia The treader. 
Nify Tooth Fanéva A flag (lit. the hoverer). 
Tréka Belly Fisafoana on is ‘rubbing,’ ‘caressing.’ 
Mihmana To eat Mifanjotra 
Vilia Dish, plate Fifanjorona noun from preceding 
Mipétraka To sit Midrina To be erect (in Hova). 
Mandéha To go Mamindra To remove {do.) 


1 The word Hova seems to convey the idea of “ noble,” “ princely,” in many 
of the non-Hova tribes. So, when the Bétsiléo salute any of their own chiefs, 
they say “ Manao akory ny "Hova é é?” 7.e., “* How is the Hova?”’ 

2" Cf. Isa. Ix, 16: “Thou shalt also suck the milk of the Gentiles, and shalt 
suck the breasts of kings.” 

* This phrase is customary in public speaking as a mark of respect to the 
chief’s children, when deprecating blame as is always done in the opening 
sentences of a kabare, or public speech. 

4 cf. “ The light of the body is the eye.” 
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Ordinary Betsiléo English. Word used for Elderly Literal Meaning. 
word. Chiefs. 
Mandry, or Ma- To lie down, tosleep Mirdtra (?) 
tory 

Faraféra Bedstead Filanana Place of desire (?) 

Vady Husband or wife Fitdna A ford (in Hova). 

daaty Dead Very Lost. 

Faty Corpse Haverézana The losing, from véry, lost, see 
preceding word. 

Velma — (lit. ‘may Masina Be sacred, established, &c. 

you live‘) 
Akéry angharéo “ How are you? Manao akory ny ro- How did you sleep? (see above, 
tana? mirotra.) 


[It will be seen from the above list that several of the words 
for the parts of the body—the eye, the ear, the hand, the foot— 
are simply words describing the actual office of those members, 
as light-giving, means of hearing, taking, treading, &c. Pro- 
bably the very general practice of tabooing (making fddy) words 
which form the names or parts of the names of chiefs (which we 
shall notice again further on) has had influence in producing 
some of these specialized words. | 

“3.—Words specially applied to Chiefs, whether Old or 
Young. 


Ordinary Rétsiléo English. Word used for Chiefs. Literal Meaning. 
word, 
Trdno House Lapa ? Also used in Imérina. 
Marary Ill, unwell Manélo To shade, to shelter. 
Mijalo To nurse (the sick) Mitrambo 
Miandravana To sing atafuneral Mampidtraka 23 
Trdnovérona Bier, ht. ‘ bird house’ 7'rdnovitana The finished house (?) 
Miahy To lie in state Mampiary To cause to go round about. 
Fdsana Tomh Trdnoména Red house.* 
Mandévina To bury Maniritra To plunge, to dive; in Imérina 


the phrase an-tritrais used to 
describe the temporary burial 
of a corpse until the proper 
tomb is completed. 


“The poles on which a chief’s corpse is carried to burial are 
termed hdzomdsina, ‘sacred wood’; and the water into which 
they are cast away after the funeral is called rdnodritra, ‘ water 
of endurance’ ?(dritra, endurance, patience, &c.). When the 
dead from among the common peopleare spoken of, the words 
Raivelona (‘Living father’) or Rénivélona (‘ Living mother’) 
are prefixed to their names: but in the case of deceased chiefs, 
the word Zanahary (God, lit. Creator) is prefixed to their names 


1 Sometimes this salutation of the common people is substituted by the 
phrase : “‘ Akory ny nandriangharéo?” a phrase of the same meaning as the one 
addressed to the chief, only that the ordinary word mdndry is here kept instead 
of the special one mirdtra. 

* In Hova hdtraka means “boiling,” but perhaps there is no connection 
between the two words. _ 

% Scarlet is the royal colour in Madagascar ; at the funeral of Radama I, one 
of the large palaces, in which he lay in state, was draped from the ridge of the 
roof to the ground with scarlet cloth; the sovereign alone has a large scarlet 
umbrella carried over her, and dresses in a scarlet /amba or robe. 

* See Mr. Richardson’s description of Bétsiléo funeral ceremonies, ‘‘ Antana- 
narivo Annual,” J, p. 71, Reprint, p. 74.) 
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when they are spoken of; in the same way as the ‘word Rabe- 
vdina (‘The one overtaken by much calamity’ ?), is employed 
by the Hova in speaking of the departed, or simply, /éompoko- 
lahy (‘ Sir; or ‘my lord’), or Jtémpokovdvy (‘ Madam,’ ‘ or my 
lady ’). 

Bd These then are the special words used by the Beétsiléo with 
regard to their chiefs; but what can be the reason of their 
giving them such extreme honour? It is this :— 

“The chiefs of the Bétsiléo are considered as far above the 
common people, and are looked upon almost as if they were 
gods. If anything angers a chief and he curses, the people 
consider the words he speaks as unalterable and must surely be 
fulfilled ; so the persons whom he may chance to curse are 
exceedingly afraid and in deep distress. And, on the other 
hand, if anything pleases him, and he thanks (lit. ‘ blesses’) any 
one, then those who receive his blessing are exceedingly glad, 
because they suppose that that also must certainly be fulfilled. 
For the chiefs are supposed to have power as regards the words 
they utter, not, however, merely the power which a king 
possesses, but power like that of God; a power which works of 
itself on account of its inherent virtue, and not power exerted 
through soldiers and strong servants. Besides which, when a 
person is accused by another of having done evil, and he denies 
it, he is bidden to lick (or kiss) the back of the hand of the 
chief, or to measure his house,! and to imprecate evil (on himself) 
while doing it. In this way, so they say, it is found out whether 
he really has committed the offence, or not: if he did offend 
and yet still persists in denying it, then it is believed that the 
curse he invoked when licking the hand of the chief, or when 
measuring his house, will return upon him; if, on the contrary, 
he is innocent, he will remain unharmed. In like manner also, 
the chief is supposed to have power which works of itself, on 
account of his sacred character, to convict of any secret fault. 
And when the chiefs die, they are supposed to really become 
God, and to be able to bless their subjects who are still living ; 
and the reverence in which they are held is extreme, for when 
their name chances to be mentioned, the utmost respect is paid 
to it both before and after the utterance of it: before it, the 
words Vy Zdnahary (God) must be prefixed, and after it the 
following words are added: ‘May the mouth strike on the 
rock, and the teeth flow with blood, for he has gone to be God ” 


1 Measuring the tomb of their master is, I am told, a practice followed by 
slaves in Imérina as an invocation of evil on themselves if they have really 
done something of which they are accused. 

* “ Mikapoha amy ny vato ny vava, ary mandehana ra ny nify, fa efa lasan-ko 
Andriamanitra izy.” 
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(the speaker’s mouth and teeth being meant). And when the 
chief’s grave is cleared of weeds and rubbish, the people dare 
not do that unless they have first killed oxen and made 
supplication with outstretched hands to the deceased. 

“The belief of the Bétsiléo that their chiefs are so sacred 
and exalted as here described is therefore the reason of their 
setting apart so many things specially for them, whether 
actions or words. It must, however, be said that it is the 
customs of the northern Bétsiléo which have mostly been here 
noted, although probably they do not greatly differ from those 
in the southern part of the province.” 


While considering the customs connected with Malagasy 
royalty and chieftainship, a few remarks may be here made 
about the practice of tabooing—or making fédy—the words or 
parts of words which happen to form the names of chiefs. This 
appears to be prevalent all over Madagascar, and is a custom 
the Malagasy have in common with many of the Oceanic races 
with which they are so closely connected. There are no family 
names in Madagascar (although there are tribal ones, and 
although also, one name or part of a name is often seen in a 
variety of combination among members of the same family), 
and almost every personal name has some distinct meaning, 
being part of the living and still spoken language, either as 
names of things—birds, beasts, plants, trees, inanimate objects, 
or names describing colour, quality, &c., or words which denote 
actions of various kinds. (There are a few exceptions to this 
—a few names which embody obsolete or obscure words or 
forms of the verb—but they do not affect the general rule here 
laid down.) So that the names of the chiefs almost always 
contain some word which is in common use by the people. In 
such a case, however, the ordinary word by which ‘such thing 
or action has hitherto been known must be changed for another, 
which henceforth takes its place in daily speech. Thus, when 
the Princess Rabédo became queen in 1863, at the decease of 
Radama II, she took a new name, Rasohérina (or, in fuller 
form, Rasohéri-manjaka). Now sohérina is the word for 
chrysalis, especially for that of the silkworm moth ; but having 
been dignified by being chosen as the royal name, it became 
sacred (fdédy) and must no longer be employed for common 
use ; and the chrysalis thenceforth was termed zdna-dandy, | 
“offspring of silk.” So again, if a chief had or took the name 
of an animal, say of the dog (ambéa), and was known as 
Ramboa, the animal would be henceforth called by another 


1 Thus, a friend of mine at Ambdhimanga who is called Rainizaivélo, has four 
daughters named respectively Razaivélo, Raovélo, Ravélondro, and Randrovélo 
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name, probably a descriptive one,such as fandrdaka, i., “the 
driver away,” or famdvo, “the barker,” &c. Some of the 
Bétsiléo specialized words already given in the second section 
of Rajaoniry’s paper (ante, p. 223) have probably originated 
somewhat in this way. 

It may be remarked parenthetically here that among certain 
Sakalava tribes (and probably among many other Malagasy 
races as well) certain birds and animals are fddy, sacred or 
tabooed, by the chiefs and their families. Thus, the Boldky or 
sooty parrot! is faédy to one of the Vézo royal families,’ and the 
Toldho or lark-heeled cuckoo* is sacred to one of the chief 
families of Ménabé, further north. Some have thought that we 
have here a relic of the system of totem, but the subject needs 
further investigation. A very curious superstition among the 
Bétsiléo and some other tribes is, that from the putrid liquid 
exuding from the corpses of their chiefs a serpent called fandny 
is produced, and that this is au embodiment of the spirit of 
the departed. It is supposed to take up its abode near the 
tribe and to act as their protector. 

As far as we can ascertain, this tabooing of words in the 
names of chiefs seems hardly to have been carried out by the 
Hova to such an extent as it is,or has been, by the other 
Malagasy tribes; although possibly this seeming exception is 
only due to that centralization of authority in Imérina which 
has been going on for nearly two centuries, and which has 
gradually diminished the practice, and has thus reduced toa 
minimum the variety of nomenclature it would otherwise cause. 
With one sovereign, instead of a great number of petty chiefs 
or kings, the changes would of course be minute and would 
leave no great impression on the language. For we can easily 
conceive what an annoying confusion and uncertainty would 
be introduced into a language by a very wide extension of such 
tabooed words arising from a multiplicity of chiefs. It is as if 
we in England had had to avoid, and make substitutes for, all 
such words as “ geology,” “ geography,” &c., because they formed 
part of the name of King George; and such words as “ will,” 
“ willing,” “wilful,” &c., because they were part of the name of 
King William; or had now to taboo words like “victory,” 
“victim,” “ convict,’ &c., because these syllables form part of 
the name of Queen Victoria. What a nuisance should we 
not consider it! yet there are tribes and people who now live 
under this tyranny of words, as their fathers have done for 
unknown centuries in the past. It can hardly be doubted that 
this fashion in language has done very much to differentiate the 


1 Coracopsis obscura. 2 South-west coast. 3 Centropus tolou. 
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various dialects found in Madagascar; and it is a matter for 
some surprise that there is not a much greater diversity among 
them than we find to be actually the case. 

- Among the western tribes of the country, on account of the 
large number of petty but independent and absolute kings, a 
great deal of change in the spoken language does take place. 
Mr. Hastie, who was British Agent at the Court of Radama I, 
and accompanied that king on some of his expeditions into the 
west, says: “The chieftains of the Sakalava are averse that any 
name or term should approach in sound either the name of them- 
selves or any part of their family. Hence, when it was deter- 
mined that the mother of Rataratsa, who came unexpectedly 
into the world, should be named Ravahiny [vahiny, a stranger], 
it was forbidden that the term vahiny should be applied to any 
other person except herself, and the word ampainsick' was 
instituted to denominate “stranger.” From similar causes the 
names of rivers, places, and things have suffered so many changes 
on the western coast, that frequent confusion occurs; for, after 
being prohibited by their chieftains from giving to any par- 
ticular terms the accustomed signification, the natives will not 
acknowledge to have ever known them in their former sense.” 

It may be here noticed that it is considered highly improper 
to use the name of the sovereign frequently or lightly in ordinary 
conversation; and Europeans happening to do this, through 
ignorance of native customs, have been requested to desist by 
Malagasy officers who chanced to be present. The royal name 
has a kind of sanctity and must not be taken in vain. This 
reverence for royalty extends also to royal property. For 
instance, it is a gross breach of propriety to sit or step upon a 
box or case containing anything belonging to or being sent to 
the sovereign. And when anything belonging to the queen is 
being carried or driven along the high road, whether cases, or 
water-pots, or bullocks, all passers-by must turn out of the road, 
or stop close to the side of the path, and remove their hats until 
the royal property has passed by. Further, it is improper to 
compare any other building to the royal palaces, or to use it as 
a standard of height and size ; and it is little short of a crime to 
fire off a gun in the direction of the palace, as this would be a 
sort of threatening or defying its august owner. The sovereign 
must sit in the highest place in any public assembly, and accord- 
ingly, in the queen’s pew in the Chapel Royal at Antananarivo, 
her majesty’s seat is higher than the pulpit; while at the 
opening of one of our Memorial Churches at the capital a few 

! In Dalmond’s “ Vocabulaire Malgache-Francaise pour les langues Sakalave 


et Betsimitsara,” p. 5, I find this word thus given: “Ampentzek, s. Neuf, 
enouvau, nouvel arrivé.” 
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years ago, the late queen’s seat was placed in the gallery of the 
transept, so that no subject might sit higher than their 
sovereign. 

One more point as to Malagasy royal names may be men- 
tioned. Among the Sakalava the chiefs’ names are changed as 
well as among the Hova, not, however, at their accession to 
power, but after their death. A new name is then given to them, 
by which they are ever afterwards known, and it is a crime to 
utter the name by which they were called when still living. 
These posthumous names all begin with Andriana (prince) and 
end with arivo (a thousand), signifying that such a chief was 
a “prince ruling over,” or “loved by,” or “feared by,” or “ re- 
gretted, by thousands,” of his subjects. Thus, a chief called 
Raimdsa while living was called Andriamandionarivo after 
death; another, called at first Mikala, was after death known 
only as Andrianitsdanarivo. M. Guillain says: “This custom 
was not confined to the Sakalava; it existed among the different 
populations of the south of the island, in Fiherénana, Mahafaly, 
and Androy.” Drury, who lived as a slave for fifteen years in 
Madagascar, from 1702 to 1717, also says of the south-western 
tribes: “ They invoke the souls of their ancestors, and hold them 
in great veneration ; they call them by names which they give 
them after their death, and even regard it as a crime to mention 
them by that which they bore when living; and these names 
are principally characterized by the word arivou, which 
terminates them.” 


Discussion. 


Mr. Lewis asked whether, as the chief was considered the sun 
and light of his people, the north side of the house was allotted to 
him in consequence of the sun’s course being on the north side 


of the island, or whether Mr. Sibree could assign any other 
reason ? 


Mr. Sisree did not think there was any significance or con- 
nection with sun worship in the north-east corner of the house 
being the sacred corner, and the northern end, or further part, 
beyond the hearth, being the place of honour. It seemed te him 
that it simply arises from the construction of Hova houses and 
those of other inland tribes; they are always built (or rather, 
were, before the introduction of glass for windows) north and 
south, the single door and window being on the western side, so 
as to protect the inmates from the cold south-east trade wind. 
On the south and east sides of old-fashioned houses there are no 
openings at all. The north-east corner is therefore the warmest, 
most sheltered part of the house, and there is the fixed bedstead, 
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the household charms are placed there, and there also invocations 
are made and prayers offered. 


In reply to a question of the Chairman as to the Malagasy word 
for “gold,” Mr. Sibree said that this was vidlaména, lit. “red 
money,” and probably a comparatively modern introduction ; the 
word for “‘silver”’ being vélafotsy, white money.” 


DECORATIVE CARVING on WooD, especially on their BURIAL 
MEMORIALS, by the BETSILEO MALAGASY. 


(WITH PLATES XVI AND XVII.] 


By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE. 


BeroreE speaking of the subject proper of this paper, I should 
preface it by saying that it ought to have been read by my friend 
and brother missionary, the Rev. G. A. Shaw, and not by myself. 
Four or five years ago, when he was stil] in England, a meeting 
was arranged by Professor Max Miiller, I believe in connection 
with this Institute, at which Mr. Shaw was to have read a paper, 
or, at least, given a short address, explanatory of the series of 
rubbings which he made in Madagascar, and which are here 
exhibited. Unfortunately, Mr. Shaw’s engagements were so 
numerous in connection with the London Missionary Society, 
that he was unable to attend the meeting which had been pro- 
posed for him ; and as he afterwards returned to Madagascar, the 
rubbings have remained in the keeping of your Secretary ever 
since. I much regret that Mr. Shaw could not himself explain 
them, as he lived for several years in the Bétsiléo province, and 
had consequently much fuller acquaintance with the subject, 
than anyone not resident in that part of the country could 
possibly have. However, I have myself taken great interest in 
these carvings, and during two journeys made through the 
district I tried to gain what information I could about these 
examples of native Malagasy art; so I will make no further 
apology for submitting what little 1 know about them to the 
Institute. 

To those who have paid attention to the indigenous art deve- 
loped amongst the uncivilized races of mankind, and are 
acquainted with the elaborate and varied ornamentation used 
by the Malayan, the Polynesian, and the Melanesian tribes, 
there is something very surprising in the almost total absence of 
ornamental art amongst the Hova and some of the other peoples 
inhabiting Madagascar. If we look at any illustrated book 
describing the inhabitants of the Pacific Islands, or, still better, 
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if we carefully study the magnificent ethnological galleries of 
‘our British Museum, or the Pitt-Rivers collection at Oxford, we 
shall find that every group, and sometimes every solitary island, 
has each its peculiar style of ornament, special to itself and 
easily distinguishable from that of other groups or islands. 
Their canoes and paddles, clubs and spears, houses and beds, 
dishes and spoons, pipes and snuff-boxes, gourds and bowls, are 
all ornamented, sometimes most elaborately and beautifully ; 
and this decoration extends to their own persons in the practice 
of tattooing, and in the patterns woven into the cloth or matting 
of their dresses, or stamped upon the bark cloth they procure 
from various trees. But we see hardly anything of all this in 
Imérina, the central province of Madagascar. It is true that 
many of the large stone tombs built of late years have some 
architectural pretensions, and decorative carving is employed on 
them, but the details are mostly copied from drawings of Euro- 
pean buildings, and cannot be properly considered as examples 
of indigenous art.!. I was therefore much interested during a 
journey to the south of Madagascar, made some fifteen years 
ago, to discover that amongst the Bétsiléo there is a decided and 
special style of ornament, which is used in their houses, their 
tombs, and many of their household utensils, as spoons, gourds, 
dishes, &c.; and that a kind of tattooing is very common 
amongst them, in which some of the same ornamental details 
are also introduced. It should perhaps here be noted that this 
tribe of Malagasy occupy the southern central highlands of 
Madagascar. They are darker in colour than the Hova, and 
although physically bigger and stronger, were conquered by 
them in the early part of the present century. They are 
variously estimated as numbering from 600,000 to a million 
and a half. Probably they are really somewhere between 
these two estimates, 7.¢., somewhat over a million in num- 
? The only examples I can recall of anything distinctively characteristic of 
the Hova Malagasy as regards decoration are: slight ornamentation of the lon 
gable timbers or “ horns,” and also in the dormer windows, of the old-fashion 
native houses, which sometimes have a chevron or “dog-teoth,” or small semi- 
circular ornament cut on their lower edges; also the conventionalized square 
flower and leaf pattern, used on their finer silk cloths or /émbas ; and, perhaps, 
some of the patterns in the straw-work of their fine mats and baskets. In the 
interior ornamentation of some of the royal houses at Antananarivo there 
seemed to me to be a certain distinct style prevalent. This is chiefly seen in 
the painted decorations of the upper parts of the walls, and sometimes of the 
ceilings, which, both in the colouring and large bold style of the patterns, 
always reminded me somewhat of Assyrian ornament, as shown in the decoration 
of the palaces at Persepolis. There is very little that is decorative in Hova 
pottery, but a special kind of vessel made for cooking the beef at the New Year’s 
festival is rather elegant in shape, much resembling some of the Anglo-Saxon 
pottery. These vessels are circular and somewhat flattened, and are frequently 


ornamented with a series of lines and zigzags, very closely resembling those on 
the early fictile productions of the Germanic races. 
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ber. I had occasionally heard from missionaries who had 
lived in or visited the Bétsiléo country that there was a good 
deal of decorative carving in this southern province ; and in the 
“ Antananarivo Annual” for 1875, the Rev. J. Richardson made 
a slight reference to this in a paper on “ Remarkable Burial Cus- 
toms amongst the Bétsiléo.” But no one, so far as I am aware, 
has yet described at all adequately the character of this orna- 
ment, or the different varieties of tombs and burial memorials 
seen in the Bétsiléo province; and although my observations 
were only those made on a rapid journey through the country, 
on my way to the south-east coast, and on a subsequent journey 
to Fianarantsda, the capital of the province, three years ago, they - 
may perhaps have some interest as a slight contribution towards 
a fuller knowledge of the subject, and may, I hope, lead those 
who are resident in the province to give it that thorough 
investigation which it deserves. 

I first noticed something new in the tombs in the tract 
of country between Isindrandahy and Ambésitra. Within two 
or three hours’ journey from the latter place I observed that 
the upright stones placed near graves were not the rough 
undressed blocks or slabs common in Imérina, but were 
finely dressed and squared and ornamented with carving. (In 
Imérina, I may here remark, the Hova tombs consist of a 
vault made of large undressed slabs of blue granite rock, with 
stone shelves, upon which the dead are laid, tightly wrapped up 
in a number of native cloth /dmbas, the outer ones of silk. The 
door is of stone, with pivot hinges, above and below, fitting into 
sockets; and the whole structure is usually finished with a 
square erection of dressed stonework, in two or tbree stages, 
often with a kind of headstone, on which, since the introduction 
of letters, is frequently cut the name and titles of the head of the 
family. When the corpse of a person of rank and position can- 
not be obtained for burial in the family tomb, as occasionally 
happens in war, a rough undressed slab of stone is erected as a 
burial memorial. These are often ten or twelve feet high, and 
are termed vdtolahy, which means literaliy “male-stone”; and 
I have sometimes thought that this word, and the shape of the 
stone, may indicate some ancient connection with phallic wor- 
ship.) On the evening of one of the days of my stay at Am- 
bdsitra, I walked out with the Rev. T. Brockway, our L. M.S. 
missionary at that station, to the top of the rising ground on the 
western slope of which the town is principally built. Here 
there was an old amdntana' tree, and memorials to some of the 
early kings of the Bétsiléo. The chief of these was a piece of 
timber seven or eight inches square and about ten feet high, 

1 One of the finest trees of the interior, a species of Ficus. 
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having pieces of wood projecting from a little below the top, so 
as to form a kind of stage. Each face of the timber was 
elaborately carved with different patterns arranged in squares. 
Some of these were concentric circles, a large one in the centre, 
with smaller ones filling up the angles; others had a circle with 
a number of little bosses in them; others had a kind of leat 
ornament ; and in others parallel lines were arranged in different 
directions. The narrow spaces dividing these squares from each 
other had in some cases an ornament like the Norman chevron 
or zigzag, and in others, something similar to the Greek wave- 
like scroll. The whole erection with its ornamentation bore a 
strong resemblance to the old runic stones, or the memorial 
crosses in Ireland and parts of the Scottish Highlands. The 
north face of this memorial post was quite sharp and fresh, 
but the others were worn by the weather, and the carving was 
tilled up with lichens. I was greatly interested with this carv- 
ing, as being almost the first specimen I had seen of indigenous 
Malagasy art; and I greatly regretted having no appliances 
with me for taking a “rubbing” or a “squeeze.” Not very far 
from this memorial there were some others, consisting of two 
pairs of posts, each with a lintel, like a gateway, except that the 
opening was filled up by a large flat upright stone. These posts 
were carved much in the same style as the single one just des- 
cribed, but were not so massive, and were more weathered. 
The tops of the posts were carved into a shape somewhat 
resembling a vase. I then remembered that two or three days 
before we had passed a newly set-up memorial stone carved in 
three large squares, with much the same kind of ornament as 
these posts had in wood. 

I now regret still more not having obtained some sketch of 
this group of burial memorials, because, on visiting Ambdsitra 
three years ago,I found tliat the whole had been utterly swept 
away. The Hova governor had appropriated the site for his 
ofticial residence and courtyard, and the picturesque tombs of 
the old Beétsiléo chiefs and the fine trees had been destroyed to 
make way for a great brick building, raw and common-place, 
whose erection had been a heavy tax upon the unpaid service 
of the people. 

On our journey from Ambdsitra to Fianarantsda, at about two 
hours’ distance from the former place, we passed a tomb by the 
roadside with a carved wooden post similar to those at Am-* 
bdsitra. I got down from the palanquin, and examined it; some 
of the carving was similar to what I had already seen, but there 
were other graceful forms which were new, and some of the 
compartments were like the English Union Jack. But it was on 
the following day, when passing over the elevated line of road 
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between Zoma’ Nandihizana and Ambohinamboarina, that I was 
most astonished and interested by the profusion with which 
these carved memorials were scattered along the roadside, as 
well as in all directions over the tract of country visible on either 
hand. Leaving an elevated valley—if one can so describe it— 
a long, nearly level hollow on high ground, with hills on either 
side not a mile apart, and gently curving round to the south- 
west,—we came out at last to an uninterrupted view, and in 
sight of a rounded green hill, about a quarter of a mile to the 
west of the road. This place is called Ikangara, and has a few 
houses and a little church on the top. But between it and the 
road there was a large number of tombs and memorial posts, so 
my companion and I went to inspect them. They were well 
worth a visit, as in a small space there were grouped together 
many different kinds of monuments, with wood carving in great 
variety. Within a short distance were some forty or fifty 
tombs, and on examining them there appeared to be the follow- 
ing kinds :— 

(1) The largest tombs—there were two of them—were of 
small flat stones, built in a square of some twenty to twenty- 
five feet, and about five feet high. But around them was a 
railing of carved posts and rails, those at each corner with the 
vase-shaped top already described; these were connected by a 
transverse rail, and this again was supported on each of the four 
sides by upright posts which finished under the rail. All the 
upright timbers were carved in patterns like those seen at 
Ambositra and on the road the previous day. 

(2) Another kind of tomb was formed by a square structure 
of small flat stones, four or five feet high, and perhaps a dozen 
feet square; but on the top was a square enclosure of four 
carved posts with the vase-shaped heads, connected by lintels, 
and with an intermediate upright. This structure was about 
four feet square, by seven or eight feet high, and in the centre 
was a single carved post. (See Fig. 15.) 

(3) A third kind of monument was a massive block of 
granite, from eight to ten feet high, and from eighteen inches 
to two feet square, with carved posts at the four corners and 
touching them. On the top these were connected by carved 
cross pieces, and upon these the skulls of the bullocks killed at 
the funeral of the person the monument commemorated were 
*placed. Many of these horned skulls remained in their places. 

(4) Another kind of memorial was a massive square post of 
wood, about twenty feet high, and fifteen inches square, carved 
on all four sides from top to bottom. There were four or five 
of these enormous posts here. In one case there was a pair 
of them, as if to form a kind of gateway ; two or three were 
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split nearly all down their length by the action of the sun and 
weather. 

(5) Still another kind was an oblong block of dressed granite, 
with an iron hooping round the top, in which were fixed a dozen 
or more pairs of slender iron horns. There were two of this 
kind of monument at this place, and we afterwards saw others 
on the road. 

(6) Besides the foregoing there were numerous specimens of 
the smaller carved post such as we had already seen at Am- 
bdsitra, with the vase-shaped head and a small open staging 
near the top, on which were fixed upright sharp-pointed pieces of 
wood. These were for placing the ox skulls upon. (See Fig. 8.) 

It may be here noted that the humped and long-horned ox 
being the largest animal known in Madagascar, this animal, 
especially the bull, is very cften used in native proverbs, royal 
speeches, songs, and circumcision observances as a symbol of 
power and authority, while the horn is frequently employed as 
an emblem of strength, much indeed as it was employed by the 
Hebrews and other Asiatics. Among the Sihanaka people lofty 
round poles are erected near their tombs, and at the top of these 
a forked branch of a tree is fixed, carved into a close resem- 
blance of a pair of horns. And in the Tanala, or forest region, 
the extremities of the gable timbers of the houses are fashioned 
into the form of horns. Among the Hova these are simply 
crossed, and slightly ornamented, small wooden figures of birds 
being often affixed to them, but they are still called tdndro- 
trdno, or “ house horns.” In royal proclamations the soldiers are 
styled “horns of the kingdom.” There are many interesting 
cve+oms among the Malagasy showing that the ox has retained 
the semi-sacred character it bears among many nations; in 
some tribes only the chiefs are allowed to kill the animal, 
evidently because the chief or king is also the high-priest of 
the tribe; while among other Malagasy peoples the ox is only 
killed at certain seasons which have some religious significance. 
The native kings are saluted as dmbeldhy, or “bulls”; and the 
same expression frequently occurs in forms of benediction at 
the circumcision and other festivities. 

To return, however, to the interesting group of tombs at 
Ikangara. Many of these memorials were sorely weathered 
and defaced, and others were falling, or had fallen, and were 
rotting away. But there was a great variety of pattern, many 
of them being well worth preserving and copying. 

On the roadside, before we turned from the main path to 
look at [kanyara, were a number of the more simple tombs, of 
a kind that seem peculiar to the Bétsiléo. They consist of a 
plain square, almost a cube, of thin undressed stones laid very 
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evenly. In some instances these had upright slabs at the 
corners and centres of the sides, so that they were not unlike 
Hova tombs, but the majority were of small stones only, laid 
horizontally. From the number of handsome tombs and 
memorials near this little town, we judged that it must have 
been an important place in former days. We stayed some 
considerable time. examining this ancient cemetery, and then 
proceeded on our way southwards. 

Our road lay along the top of a long ridge, with a valley on the 
west and an extensive plain on the east, with numerous hills, 
and old fortifications on their tops. Overthe plain were dotted 
small villages and numberless green vdla, or homesteads of the 
Bétsiléo, enclosed in a circular and impenetrable fence of thorny 
mimosa or tsidfakdmby, 1.¢., “impassable by vattle” (Cesalpinia 
sepiaria, Roxb.). About a quarter of an hour after leaving 
Ikangara, we came to an old fortification running along the 
crest of the ridge and called Ianjanonakély; a low stone 
rampart extended for a hundred yards or more along the hill, 
and there were many tombs. Indeed we were struck by the 
number of tombs and carved monuments on the roadside all the 
way to Ambohinamboarina. The most common form is the plain 
square tomb of thin, small, undressed stones, and the upright 
vatolahy, or block of granite, from eighteen inches to two feet 
square, and eight to ten feet high. While the tsdngam-bdto (1.e., 
“upright stones”) in Imérina are all of rough undressed slabs of 
blue rock, these in Bétsiléo are of fine-grained, hard white granite, 
in massive blocks, and dressed to a beautifully smooth face. 
They are often in couples, and in one instance there were 
two stones, with an elaborately carved post betweenthem. But 
the combinations of the different kinds of memorial were very 
numerous: there was something new every few yards; and all 
over the plain, near every little cluster of houses, we could 
see these white memorial stones. 

South of the Matsiatra river, and nearer Fianarantsda, I 
noticed that there were very few of the upright square memorial 
stones compared with what we saw the previous day, and that 
there were no carved wood pillars at all. All the tombs, which 
hereabouts were very numerous, were the plain square or cube 
of undressed flat stones. The majority of these, I was sur- 
prised to find, were hollow, many having trees—hasina,' fano,? 
and others—growing out of the middle, which has a circular 
opening, and overshadowing the whole tomb, a sight never 
seen in Inérina. From this it was clear that the chamber in 
which the corpses are deposited does not project at all above 
the ground, as it does in Hova tombs; and I afterwards 
1 Dracena angustifolia, ? An acacia-like tree, Pintadenia chrystostachys. 
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ascertained that this chamber is excavated at a considerable 
depth beneath the square pile of stones, which is therefore not 
a grave, but only marks the place of one far below the surface. 
I noticed also that there was in most cases a long low mound of 
earth extending from one side of the tomb to a distance of from 
thirty or forty ’ to eighty feet and upwards. This, it appears, 
marks the line of a long tunnelled passage gradually descending 
from the surface to the deeply sunk burial chamber. Mr. 
Richardson says that some of the Bétsiléo tombs are “as much 
as sixty feet deep, and are approached by a gradually descending 
passage opening some forty or fifty feet distant from the burial 
chamber. The tombs of the rich are sometimes fifteen or sixteen 
feet square, and are quite on the surface of the ground ; and the 
four walls and roof are formed of five immense stone slabs, 
which are brought from great distances, and involve almost 
incredible labour. I measured one slab of granite, which was 
more than eighteen feet long, ten feet wide, and nearly three 
feet thick in some parts. I was once in a tomb eighteen feet long, 
fourteen feet wide, and ten feet high, formed of five stones, in one 
of which, to the west, had been cut an opening, and a rude stone 
door, working in stone sockets, had been fixed there. The finest 
memorial stone I saw was almost circular, and was four feet in 
diameter and about twenty feet high above the ground. Some- 
times these stones are covered with carved oxen and birds. 
The most honourable superstructure is a solid mass of masonry 
erected over the stone tombs just described. These are square 
in shape and about six feet high. A cornice is worked round 
the top, and on this are laid the skulls of all the oxen killed at 
the funeral, regularly arranged. I have seen one, now rapidly 
falling into decay, on which were no less than 500 such skulls ! 
The most symmetrical I ever saw was a new tomb, on which, 
in the outer square, were arranged 108 skulls of oxen in most — 
regular order, every other skull being that of an ox whose horns 
had grown downwards. There were also two other squares of 
skulls arranged behind this one. It was a strange sight to see 
so many skulls of oxen with the horns, arranged thus and 
bleaching in the sun.” 

All through the country south of the so-called “desert” or 
uninhabited region, near Ivdtovérona, we were struck by the 
tattooing on the chest, neck, and arms of many of the people. 
In some cases the men had figures of oxen, and in others an 
ornament like a floriated Greek cross; while the women had a 
kind of tattooed collar, which looked like deep lace-work or 
vandyking on the neck and chest. But I have never seen 
tattooing on the faces of the people. 

I regretted that, our journey being made chiefly for the 
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purpose of seeing districts further south than Bétsiléo, we were 
unable to visit some of the larger old Bétsiléo towns, such as 
Ifanjakana, Nandihizana, Ikdlamavony, and others, where I 
was told there is a great deal of the peculiar carving to be seen, 
not only in the tombs, but also in the dwelling houses and 
furniture. We did, however, see two specimens of this native 
art as used in building: first, just before entering the Tanala 
country, and again, immediately on leaving the forest on our 
return home. The first example was at a village of forty houses 
called Ivalokianja, about two hours south-east of Imahazény. 
Here we went into one of the houses in the village for our lunch ; 
it was the largest house there, but was not so large as our tent 
(eleven feet square), and the walls were only five feet six inches 
high. The door was a small square aperture, one foot ten inches 
wide by two feet four inches high, and its threshold two feet nine 
inches from the ground. Close to it, at the end of the house, was 
another door or window, and opposite were two small openings 
about a foot and a half square. The hearth was opposite the 
door, and the bed-place in what is the window corner in Hova 
houses. In this house was the first example I had seen of 
decorative carving in Malagasy houses; the external faces of 
the main post supporting the roof being carved with a simple 
but effective ornament of squares and diagonals. There was 
also other ornamentation much resembling the English Union 
Jack. The gables were filled in with a neat platted work of 
split bamboo. The majority of the houses in this and most of 
the Beétsiléo villages are only about ten or eleven feet long by 
eight or nine feet wide, and the walls from three to five feet 
high. A stranger seeing many of these native houses for the 
first time would say that they had no doors, and only very small 
windows, for the doors are so small and high up that entering 
such a house is a gymnastic feat requiring considerable agility, 
and more amusing to an onlooker than pleasant to the per- 
former. All ideas of dignity must be laid aside. 

The other example we saw of carving used for house orna- 
mentation was at a small cluster of half-a-dozen houses called 
Ifandriana, some three hours before reaching Isandrandahy, on 
the way from Ambodhimanga in the Tanala. The three centre 
posts of the timber house in which we stayed were all covered 
with carving of much the same character as that used in the 
memorial posts already described, but it was not quite so well 
executed. The nearly square window shutters had each a 
circular ornament carved upon them, much like the conven- 
tional representations of the sun, with rays, proceeding from a 
centre (see Figs. 9 and 10). During a more recent visit to the 
Bétsiléo province, I had opportunities of seeing some other 
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interiors; and in these not only were the three posts of the 
house and the windows carved, but also the wood-work enclosing 
the fixed bedstead—quite a little room of itself—as well as 
other timber-work about the building. In a paper contributed 
by Mr. Shaw to the “ Antananarivo Annual” for 1878, he re- 
marks :—“ The most distinctive indigenous art of the Bétsiléo 
is the carving, which is noticed by everyone travelling in any 
part of the province. There is an endless variety of patterns, 
though a great number are formed by combinations of three or 
four simple designs, that appear, in some form or other, on 
nearly every house-post or door, which are highly ornamented.” 

One of the most perfect examples of the carved memorial 
post we saw the same day, in the morning, at the picturesquely 
situated village of [vohitrambo. This place is perched like an 
eagle’s nest on the summit of a lofty cone of rock, on the edge 
of the interior plateau, and overlooking the great forest, the 
country of the Tanala tribes, above which it towers about 
2,500 feet. This memorial was ,close to the village, and was 
very perfect, the carving very sharp, and the stage near the top, 
consisting of several pieces of woed crossing one another, in 
good preseryation, with about thirty ox skulls and horns still 
in their places (see Fig. 9). I made a sketch of one face of 
the post and its carving, which, I regret to find, I have left with 
other papers and drawings at Antananarivo. 

It may be added that in many cases figures of oxen and 
men are carved in some of the panels or compartments of 
these memorial posts, but the ornament is chiefly conventional. 
The Beétsiléo name for these memorial pillars is ¢éza or 
tezan-kdzo; the root téza means “durability, anything firmly 
fixed,” and also, “ fixed upright.” 

In his little book entitled “ Madagascar of To-day,” Mr. Shaw 
says: ‘“ Perhaps the most elaborately carved post I saw during 
my residence of eight years in the Bétsiléo was at a small 
village about a day’s journey north-west of Fianarantsda. 
This was the central post of a high house belonging to one of 
the chiefs. It was twenty feet high and carved from top to 
bottom. Each of the four surfaces, about eighteen inches 
broad, was divided into sections by cross-cuts forming squares 
with the edge of the post. In each of these were different 
designs formed according to the individual tastes of the many 
men who were probably impressed into the service of the chief 
to perform the work. Some consisted of radiating triangles, 
whose apices met in the central point; some were filled with 
pairs of circles touching each other at the circumference; 
others were concentric circles, and the corners of the squares 
filled with smaller curves springing from the outermost circle ; 
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other squares were filled with zigzag lines running parallel to 
each other, or running diagonally across the square, while 
others were rough imitations of birds, bullocks, crocodiles, &c.” 

Before leaving the subject of Bétsiléo art it may be added 
that gourds, fifes, tobacco boxes (a piece of finely-polished 
reed or bamboo), and other articles are often very tastefully 
ornamented with patterns incised on the smooth yellow sur- 
face, the lines being then filled in with black. These patterns 
consist of lines, zigzags, scrolls, and diaper grounds, often very 
artistically arranged. 

As already remarked, my visit to the Bétsiléo in 1876, was 
too short and hasty to allow of a thorough examination of these 
interesting examples of indigenous art. And not thinking of 
meeting with such specimens of carving I had not prepared 
myself beforehand with any appliances for taking drawings or 
copying them in any way. But, as will be seen from the 
rubbings here exhibited, an article in the “Annual” for 1876, 
which I have largely reproduced in this paper, did, to some 
extent, have the effect 1 desired in drawing the attention of 
some of my brother missionaries to the subject, and, especially 
in inducing Mr. Shaw to make a number of rubbings of the 
more characteristic specimens of the ornament employed. 
Still, these by no means convey a proper idea of the rich effect 
of many of these sculptured memorials, for hardly anything 
but photography and the autotype process could adequately 
reproduce the many varieties of elaborate carving that are to 
be found; but much might yet be done by careful measure- 
ments and sketches and enlarged photographs. Many of the 
finest specimens of carving in the memorial posts and tombs 
are being fast obliterated by the action of the weather, and if 
not secured within a few years, the patterns carved upon them 
will soon be past recovery. Indeed, when passing by Ikangara 
three years ago, I found the interesting group of burial 
memorials already described fast disappearing. Some of those 
I had seen in 1876 were quite gone, either rotted away by 
the rain and damp, or fallen to the ground and half buried in 
débris, and the whole presenting a much less striking appearance 
than during my first visit twelve years previously. (Of course 
these remarks apply chiefly to those carvings which are out of 
doors ; those in houses have a much greater chance of preserva- 
tion, but even here the desire to have larger and more modern- 
fashioned dwellings, especially of sun-dried brick, will probably 
cause the destruction of many of these old-fashioned adorn- 
ments.) Besides this, it is very probable that the incoming of 
ideas and fashions from foreigners will eventually lead to the 
discontinuance of this primitive style both of memorial and of 
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ornament, although I have more recently found that such 
carvings are still executed, and such memorial posts still set up 
by the people. (For example, here is a small piece of carved 
wood sent to me a few months ago by one of my old students, 
a native of Bétsiléo, and stationed at a large village a few miles 
to the south-west of Ambositra.) Still, as examples of 
indigenous art, it is very desirable that they should be copied’ 
as soon as possible, and perhaps it might be practicable to 
secure a few examples of the best carved pieces of wood them- 
selves, and have them carefully deposited in some place of 
safety for reference and preservation. Apart from their intrinsic 
interest, these carvings may prove of value in showing links of 
connection between the Bétsiléo and some of the Malayan and 
Oceanic peoples, and thus aid us in understanding more clearly 
the race affinities of the people of Madagascar. Mr. Shaw 
observes, “It is a significant fact that the simple designs [of 
the Bétsiléo carvings] are almost identical with the same species 
of ornamentation in Polynesia. On a carved hatchet handle 
_ from Mangaia (Hervey Islands) in my possession are some 
patterns precisely like those on the spoon handles represented 
_ in the accompanying diagram. The wooden and horn spoons 
and wooden bowls for rice are also remarkably well carved, 
of good shape, beautifully smooth, and gracefully ornamented.” 

I will add here a few remarks with regard to the rubbings 
made by Mr. Shaw which illustrate this paper: 

And first, I would say that it is by no means easy, either 
with red chalk (with which some of them are done), or with 
heel-ball (which has been used for others), to get very satisfac- 
tory impressions, because the surface of the wood has generally 
not been planed, but, apparently, roughly chiselled to a far 
from smooth surface; besides which, the weather has, in the 
case of the older out-door work, still further roughened the 
face of the memorial posts and the shutters ; and so it is often 
difficult to give perfectly the sharpness of the carvings. It 
should be remembered, too, that these rubbings are “ negative ” 
impressions, the carving which shows in the wood being that 
which is left white on the paper, while the projecting un- 
touched portions are black, so that the exact effect of the carving 
cannot be given by a rubbing. 

On carefully going through the set of rubbings here exhibited, 
they appear to me to very fairly represent the majority of the 
patterns to be found both on the memorial posts, and on the 
roof-posts, shutters, and other internal wood-work of the 
Bétsiléo houses. There are, however, I think, still a few other 
patterns which are not given here,and probably these are, in 
some cases, too high up to be conveniently reached. It will be 
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seen that a great variety of effect is given by innumerable com- 
binations uf a few simple forms. Thus, we have circles of 
many kinds: with rays, with Maltese crosses, chiefly of eight 
arms, with concentric circles, with Catherine wheels, with 
spirals, and with inner and outer bands of chevrons, of small 
quarter circles, of triangles, of wavy lines, of herring-boning, 
of short transverse lines, of small dentils, and of the Union 
Jack pattern, while sometimes they have scrolls terminating in 
small circles bounding the outer lines. In some cases the 
rays are numerous and are each herring-boned; while half- 
circles are frequently employed very effectively, and occasion- 
ally we find a combination of almost all these forms on one 
shutter. A combination of small circles with lines arranged 
diagonally, so as to form a series of triangles, is a very charac- 
teristic pattern in these carvings. In a few instances there is a 
barrel-shaped panel filled up with small circles and the diagonal 
or Union Jack ornament in bands and rows (Fig. 14). The 
square panels or divisions on the posts are frequently not only 
carved with circles similar to those just described, although on 
a smaller scale, but the angles are filled with lesser circles, 
springing from their outer lines, and in some cases with 
independent circles, nearly as large as the central one. Another 
species of decoration is effected by a kind of hatching, or lines 
cut in the wood, and running in various directions—upright, hori- 
zontal, and diagonal—so as to form diamond-shaped, or square, 
or triangular patterns (Fig. 3). In some of these, in the centre 
is a small Greek cross, and then lines following this outline, 
one after another, the rest of the compartment being filled with 
a square pattern. In other cases an |_-shaped figure is repeated 
all over the square; and in others again are concentric half- 
circles, or half-circles with a band of chevrons. 

But perhaps the most favourite ornamentation of all, 
judging from the profusion with which it is employed, is what 
I have called the “ Union Jack” pattern. This appears almost 
everywhere, forming transverse bands dividing the panels, 
upright edgings to the angles of the posts, portions of circles, 
&c., and is sometimes repeated all over the panel or compart- 
ment, so as to form an effective kind of diaper. This pattern, 
together with narrow bands of small triangles forming a kind 
of dog-tooth, and a simple narrow dentil, forms almost all the 
framework, so to speak, of the panelling or divisions of the 
face of the posts, dividing them from each other by a series of 
lines. A sort of floriated cross occurs more rarely, sometimes 
with the four arms of different lengths, i.¢., the two upright 
ones shorter than the transverse ones, and of exactly the same 

pattern as that used for tattooing the arms and chests of the 
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Bétsiléo men (Fig. 13). I have also noticed two other styles of 
pattern which are best understood by a glance at the rubbings 
(Figs. 4, 5). 

I have been unable to ascertain whether there are any 
traditions among the Bétsiléo as to the origin of this peculiar 
style of ornamentation, or whether the different patterns 
employed have any religious or symbolic meaning. Not 
having resided in the province, I have had no opportunity of 
making any inquiries of this sort, although many questions 
now suggest themselves as interesting. I hope that my brother 
missionaries stationed among the people will try and ascertain 
something more on these points. 

It will be understood that even this collection, valuable as it 
is, cannot give an adequate idea of the size of some of these 
memorial posts, many of which, as already mentioned, are twenty 
feet high, and eighteen inches square in section, while those here 
represented in two of the rubbings are only about four feet high, 
It would indeed be a rather formidable task to take a complete 
copy of these largest memorials, and would require many 
appliances and assistants, as well as an amount of time such 
as missionaries can rarely give to pursuits outside their more 
immediate and special work. I trust, however, that the 
rubbings here exhibited will give some clear idea of these pro- 
ductions of the Bétsiléo, and will show the decided love of 
ornament which they manifest in their peculiar style of wood 
carving. And I greatly hope that some one will yet give more 
thorough attention to the subject, and will make a more com- 
plete collection of copies—measured drawings, rubbings or 
squeezes, and photographs—so that these interesting specimens 
of an indigenous native art may be fully described and figured 
before its most characteristic examples have passed away 
beyond recall. 


Note on the Illustrations.—The sketches which are reproduced in 
fac-simile in the accompanying lithographs I have made, with two 
exceptions, from Mr. Shaw’s rubbings; and I think they fairly 
represent the most characteristic styles of ornament used by the 
Bétsiléo in their wood carvings. Figs. 1, 3, 6, 7, and 13 are 
examples of panels on memorial posts, or on the wooden pillars 
of their houses; Figs. 9,10, and 1 think 14, are shutter decora- 
tions; whilst Figs. 2, 4, 5, 11, and 12, show bands and borders 
dividing the larger panels. The drawing (Fig. 8) in the centre of 


} In the discussion that followed the reading of this paper, one of the members 
expressed a strong opinion that these ornaments must have had originally some 
religious signification. He also pointed out the fact (which I had not myself 
noticed) that in all the circles the rays were thirteen in number, therefore pro- 
bably bearing some meaning. Miss Buckland remarked that many of the 
patterns closely resembled those on articles from the Nicobar Islands. 
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one group is from a photograph, a stereoscopic view; and Fig. 15 
is from a pencil sketch I made at Ikangara. 

The paper was illustrated not only by a large number of rubbings, 
but also by photographs of Madagascar, and of the Malagasy; 
and by wood carving, gourds, spoons, Bétsiléo and Hova baskets 
and mats, charms, and lamba of silk, cotton, and rofia fibre, &ec. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Batrour said :—It would be interesting to know if any of 
the conventional native patterns exhibited can be traced to 
original realistic designs, or to quasi-ornamental patterns which 
still retain some symbolic meaning. In the light of modern 
researches one is more and more tempted to investigate, as far as 
possible, the past history of forms of ornament, with a view to 
tracing them back to their prototypes, whose application for 
decorative purposes may have been suggested in a variety of 
ways. Possibly an examination of a large number of examples of 
the more frequent patterns, and of forms apparently related to 
them, may reveal some interesting series of transitions, showing 
the evolution of the conventionalized, purely meaningless, though © 
decorative forms. In seeking for the early stages of patterns it 
is, as a rule, desirable to examine more especially those which 
either are not symmetrical themselves or are disposed in unsym- 
metrical combinations. 


Mr. Sisree said he had not been able to ascertain whether the 
various styles of pattern in the carved memorials of the Bétsiléo 
had any symbolical or religious signification; and not having 
resided in that province he had been unable to get much informa- 
tion about them. Probably careful inquiry by those stationed 
among the people would elicit much more of interest in connection 
with them. 


JUNE 23RD, 1891. 
Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following elections were announced :— 


Dr. G. A. WILKEN, of the University of Leyden, as an 
Honorary Member. 

Professor ANuCHIN, of the Imperial University, 
Moscow, as a Corresponding Member. 
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Professor BSEVOLOD MILLER, of the Imperial University, 
Moscow, as a Corresponding Member. 

FREDERICK JAMES, Esq., of the Museum, Maidstone, as an 
Ordinary Member. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Lisprary.. 


From Francis Parry, Esq.—Nombres Geograficos de México. 
(With Atlas.) 4to. Mexico, 1885. 

From the Aursor.—Second Report on the Prehistoric Remains 
from the Sandhills of the Coast of Ireland. By W. J. 
Knowles. 8vo. 1891. Plates. 

From the Brauner GesELLscHarr Fir ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNO- 
LOGIE, UND UreGrscHicute.—Gedachtnissfeier fiir Heinrich 
Schliemann. 4to. Berlin, 1891. 

From the PustisHers.—African Aphorisms. By W. E. Taylor. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. 8S. Price. 8vo 1891. 
(S.P.C.K.) 

From the GoverNnMent oF Prrak.—The Perak Government 
Gazette. Vol.iv. No. 12. 

From the AKADEMIE VAN WETENSCHAPPEN (Amster- 
dam).—Jaarboek. 1890. 

From the Epiror.—L’Anomalo. Annoiii. N. 5. 

Nature. Vol. xliii. Nos. 1128, 1129. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 24, 25. 
Science. Nos. 434, 435. 

From the Society or Arts.—Vol. xxxix. Nos. 2012, 2013. 

From the Socifré p’ArcHfoLocige BrvcxeLLes.—Annales. 
Tomes i-iv; v, liv. l. 

From the Socifitfé Impfiriate pes NatouraListes Moscov.— 
Bulletin, 1890. No. 4. 

From the YorksHire Socrery.—Annual Report. 
1890. 


Professor PRESTWICH read a paper “On the Primitive 
Characters of the Flint Implements of the Chalk Plateau 
of Kent, with reference to the question of their Glacial or 
Pre-Glacial Age.” 


Mr. Dz Barri CrawsHay and Mr. B. Harrison contributed 
some notes on the implements exhibited. ' 


Dr. J. Evans, Genera] Pirt-Rivers, Professor BoyD DAWKINS, 
Mr. J. ALLEN Brown, and Dr. TyLor took part in the discus- 
sion, and the Author replied. 
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On the PRIMITIVE CHARACTERS of the FLINT IMPLEMENTS of the 
CHALK PLATEAU of KENT, with reference to the Question of 
their Glacial or Pre-Glacial Age. By JosEPH PRESTWICH, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., with Notes by Messrs. B. Harrt- 
SON and DE BarrI CRAWSHAY. 


[WITH PLATES XVIII TO XxI.] 


Page. 

1.— Position and numbers of the Plateau a ei at 246 
2.—The Geological Question 249 
3.—Alternative Explanation of their Origin” 252 
4.—Distinctive Characters of the Valley and Plateau Tmplemente The ; 
Valley Implements. The Plateau Implements _.... 254 
5.—Typical Forms of the Plateau | 
Notes by Mr. B. Harrison __.... 263 
Notes by Mr. De Barri Crawshay __.... on 267 


1. Position and Numbers of the Plateau Implements. 


Ir was in 1869 that Dr. John Evans, in company with the 
author and a party from High Elms, found on the Chalk Pla- 
teau at Currie Farm, near Halstead, a roughly made ovoid 
paleolithic flint implement. The spot was 600 feet above the 
sea level, and far from any river valley, though at no great 
distance from the head of the dry upper valley of the Cray, and 
within one mile of the edge of the chalk escarpment. Although 
we made further search over the field on the surface of which it 
was discovered, we did not succeed in finding any other speci- 
men.?. There was nothing particular about the specimen, which 
might pass fora poor example of the ordinary river-valley type ; 
nor was there anything in its surroundings to give definite clue 
to its geological age. A better formed implement was after- 
wards obtained in 1883, by Mr. B, Harrison from Park Gate, 
Lullingstone, on the plateau west of the Darent Valley, at the 
height of 400 feet, and a similar one was in 1886 found by the 
late Miss H. Waring at Cockerhurst, near Shoreham, at 430 feet. 
But it was not until Mr. Harrison began his active and persistent 


1“ Ancient Stone Implements,” p. 531, and “ Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc.,” 
vol. xlv, p. 295. It is by mistake that the specimen is stated to have been 
found on the second visit. It was on the first. 

2 Since writing the above my friend the Rev. R. A. Bullen has found, near 
the same spot, another very similar specimen, which is figured (No. 6) in Plate 
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search on the Eastern Plateau in the summer of 1885, that their 
numbers and peculiar forms have become known. A total of 
1,452) specimens have now been found. They occur scattered, 
at a large number of places, on the surface of the plateau at 
heights of from 400 to 800 feet, and extend to the crest of the 
escarpment. Nevertheless, these rude implements are at first 
not at all easy to find. 

These plateau implements have now been traced for a distance 
of nearly 20 miles between the Medway and Caterham Valleys, 
and with a breadth of from two to four miles. It is on the high 
ground only that they occur, and though the heights actually 
vary considerably, this arises from the circumstance that the 
chalk plateau forms an inclined plane, having its highest pitch 
of 700 to 800 feet above the sea level, along the line of th» 
chalk escarpment, and thence falling by a gradual incline north- 
wards to the height of about 400 feet. (Fi ig. 1. 

The following is a list of the localities at which they have 
been found, with the height above the sea level, and the number 
of implements obtained at each; but fresh places are being con- 
stantly discovered.? In every instance, it is on the high levels of 
the places named that the implements are to be sought for. 
They are indicated, as far as possible, by dots placed in some 
relation to the church of the village, or of the farm-house 
named. (See Map, Plate XVIII.) 


The Plateau east of the Darent Valley. 


With the exception of the places marked with an asterisk 
(found by Mr. Crawshay) and f (by the Rev. R. Ashington 
Bullen, of Shoreham), all the localities on this plateau were dis- 
covered by Mr. B. Harrison. 


} Mr. Harrison has upwards of 1,000 in his collection, and Mr. Crawshay 
nearly 400 in his. 

? There is little doubt that further research will show them to have a much 
wider range over the Chalk Downs and at other corresponding levels. Within 
the last two or three years some thirty to forty worked flints of the plateau 
type and colour have been found by Mr. Hilton, of East Dean, at Friston, near 
Eastbourne, 350 feet above the sea level. Amongst them are specimens of the 
characteristic crescent-shaped scrapers. Mr. Crawshay has also found a few 
specimens at Stede Hill, above Lenham, on the Chalk Downs east of the 
Medway; and quite recently the Rev. R. A. Bullen has sent me a well- 
characterised beak-shaped implement from Blean Hill, near Canterbury. 
Similar flint implements have also been found by Mr. Worthington Smith on 
the hills near Dunstable, at heights of 596 and 750 feet in “positions away 
from existing river valleys.” “ Nature,” for June, 1889, p. 151. 
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Name of Place. Altitude. 


* Punish Farm 
Hodsell Street. .... 
Sparksfield 
Fairseat and Plot Farm 
Wrotham Hilt .... 
Plaxdale Green, near Stansted 
Stanstead 
Ash 
South Ash ores 
West Yoke Farm 
Kingsdown 
Terry’s Lodge .... 
Peckham Wood Corner 
Gabriel’s Spring Wood and Speed Gate 
Horton Wood (west of) esse 
Speed Plain and Gate .... oes 
The Vigo 
Birches Wood, St. Clere Hill .... 
Cotman’s Ash .... 
Wick Farm 
Bower Lane 


+ Preston Hill (Shoreham) 


of 
Specimens. 
feet. 
600 1 
550 3 
a 520 95 
a 690 12 
760 15 
| id 630 8 
633 19 
490 235 
520 262 
460 222 
550 30 
a 770 50 
637 40 
450 3 
400 3 
‘oid 420 17 
= 690 5 
ol 760 23 
| 665 4 
697 10 
a 520 88 
Total _.... 1,277 
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The Plateau west of the Darent Valley. 


The places on this plateau are, with a few exceptions * by 
Mr. Harrison, the discovery of Mr. De B. Crawshay. 


Name of Place. Altitude. 

* Cockerhurst (Shoreham) 3 
* Park Gate (Lullingstone) 1 
Shacklands Wood (west of). .... wes sn 530 40 
Hewitt’s Farm (Chelsfield) _.... 470 3 
Oldmen Wood 430 1 

* Polhill Plain’ .... 447 22 
Halstead-fields, north of Church aie ate 495 36 

* Morant’s Court Hill _.... 700 10 
Colegates wos cose 500 1 

* Currie Farm _..... 590 3 
Norstead Hills .... nee 485 54 
*tBotley Hill{ __.... 875 5 
Betsom Hill (Westerbam) 790 23 
Titsey Hill 864 1l 
Tatsfield Firs _.... cone 820 3 
Ivy Cottage (Tatsfield).... a ons wud 790 13 
Park Wood 780 1 
Farthing Street (Downe) — 400 6 
Total __.... 236 


2. The Geological Question. 


Upon the geological question relating to the age of the pla- 
teau drift it is not necessary to enlarge, as I have treated it in 
detail in two papers recently read before the Geological Society.’ 
My object now is to enquire whether the character of the imple- 
ments is in accordance with the early glacial or pre-glacial age, 
to which J would assign them. 

I may, however, for the information of those members who 
are not acquainted with the geological argument, briefly give 
the facts on which the antiquity of the drift, with which the 
implements are associated is established, in a diagram which 
embodies the essential points. (Fig. 1.) 


1 Mr. Bullen has recently discovered another promising locality to the north 
of the London Road, not far from the Polhill Arms, and within half-a-mile 
from the field on Currie Farm. 

2 « Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.” for May, 1889; and for May, 1891. 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram showing the relative positions of the implement-bearing 
Drift on the Chalk Plateaus and of the Valley Drifts of Post-Glacial age. 


G 
a.—Red Clay-Drift, 5 to 20 feet thick, containing numerous unrolled chalk 
flints, and overlying here and there thin remnants of Lower Eocene and 
Pliocene strata. The rude flint implements are scattered over the surface 
of this ground. 
b.—High-level Valley gravel of fluviatile origin and Post-Glacial age, with 
paleolithic flint implement and a few mammalian remains. This lies 
about 100 feet above the level of the Thames. 
c.—Low-level Valley gravel and loam, with paleolithic implements and 
numerous remains of large extinct mammalia. These slope down to the 
Thames level. 
Ch.—Chalk. G, Upper Greensand and Gault. LGS.— Lower Greensand. 


The chalk plateau rises from 400 to 800 feet above the sea- 
level, and is bounded north and south by the valleys A’ A, 
These valleys have cut off abruptly, on both sides of the plateau, 


over the area now occupied by those valleys, as shown by the 
dotted lines. Spread over the surface of the red clay (a) is 
a scattering of peculiar brown-stained flints, together with 
fragments of chert and ragstone,’ derived from the Lower 
(;reensand strata, which form a range of hills four to five miles 
south of the chalk escarpment, E. But at the time when that 
débris was transported on to the chalk plateau, the valley A 
was still bridged over by the chalk and overlying strata ¢, 
which have since been removed by denudation. The plateau 
drift (a) dates therefore from a time subsequent to the 
pliocene period, but still when the beds of that age ¢ had a 
wider range southward, and anterior to the glacial period, during 
which the valleys A’A were excavated. It is therefore of pre- 
glacial or early glacial age; and as the flint implements are 
closely associated with this plateau drift, and are limited to the 
area over which it extends, we are led to infer the pre-glacial 
or early glacial age of the men by whom they were fabricated. 
The bed of the valleys A’A afterwards formed the channels of 
the rivers that deposited the gravel 6, and it is in these high- 
level valley gravels, formed during the early stages of the 
post-glacial rivers, that the well-known pal:eolithic flint 
implements of an advanced type—such as those of the valleys 
of the Thames and Somme—are found. As the rivers continued 


1 The Southern Drift of the Author (see “ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.,” vol. 
xlvi, p. 155). 
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to deepen their channels, the gravel beds of this first stage were 
cut through and left as terraces at various heights above the 
newer valleys B’B, while in the bed of these later valleys were 
deposited the gravels and loams ¢ which constitute the low-level 
valley drifts of the last stages of the post-glacial rivers, and it 
is in these especially that the remains of the great extinct 
mammalia (the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, reindeer, &c.) 
abound, associated with flint implements of later Man, though ~ 
of types very similar to those of the high-level valley drift. 

It will be obvious from the above, that the drift-beds a, with 
their associated implements, preceded those marked 8, just as 
these latter preceded those of ec. This establishes a primd facie 
presumption of the greater antiquity of the implements found 
on the chalk plateau—a presumption which is materially 
strengthened by the circumstance that the workmanship of tlie 
implements is in accordance with the great difference in 
geological age between the plateau and the valley drifts. 

Nevertheless, though we may be warranted in drawing this 
inference from the facts as far as they are known to us, we yet 
need, as I have before explained (“ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.,” vol. 
xlvii, p. 288), further information as to the exact relation of 
the implements to the plateau drift. Owing to the absence of 
pits and rarity of sections, we have had for the greater part to 
depend on specimens found on the surface, or thrown up in 
shallow plough furrows or trenches, or on a few roadside 
cuttings, and although from the deep staining of the implements, 
and their occasional incrustations with -iron oxide, we have 
reason to believe that they have been imbedded in a deposit 
beneath the surface, it is only in a few rare instances that they 
have actually been found at any depth. A fine specimen was 
found at South Ash in making a hole two feet deep for planting a 
tree, but as it was picked up on the thrown-out soil, its exact 
position beneath the surface remains of course uncertain. It 
was the same with the one obtained in a post-hole at Kingsdown. 
For two others we have, however, the personal testimony of Mr. 
Harrison. One he took out of a bank of the red-clay-with-flints on 
the side of a pond and at the depth of two and a half feet, and 
the other from a bed of “deep red clay,” two feet in depth, at 
the Vigo.’ 

The condition of the implements and their limitation to the 
“red clay” plateau, form, however, a strong argument in favour 
of the intimate relation of the one to the other, notwithstanding 


1 Mr. Bullen has just had-a trench dug on the top of Preston Hill. It was 
nearly five feet deep, through surface soil (one foot); and the red-clay-with-flints 
in which, at a depth of three feet ten inches from the surface, he found an un- 
worn white flint—apparently the broken point of a small implement (Oct., 1891). 
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the absence of definite sections. It is in any case clear from 
the occurrence of the implements on the highest summits of the 
chalk plateau and escarpment, that whatever may be the causes 
which led to their distribution, those causes must have been, 
unlike these affecting the valley drifts and implements, in- 
dependent of the present topography of the district and of the 
system of river drainage as now established. 


3. Alternative Explanation of their Origin. 


Is it possible, however, to account for the presence of these 
flint implements in any other way than that of their being con- 
temporary or nearly so with the plateau drift? For example, 
could these implements, like the neolithic implements which 
occur on the same ground, have been dropped on the surface 


where they are now found, at some later date? The answer to 


this is, that these neolithic implements show only weathering by 
exposure on the surface, and are found at all levels, whereas the 
plateau implements, besides their wear and colour, present all 
the physical characters due to having been imbedded in a special 
drift, and are confined to a special area. The two sorts, although 
found on the same ground, remain perfectly distinguishable. 
(For further observations on this point, see “Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc.,” vol. xlvii, p. 133.) 

Then again, is it not possible that similar rude specimens 
occur in the valley drifts, and have been overlooked owing to 
the prevalence of the better finished implements to which atten- 
tion had been exclusively given. This, if we admit that 
rudeness of form alone is not a sufficient reason, is a fair 
argument. The ruder valley forms have not, however, been 
altogether overlooked. A large number of rude and badly 
finished specimens have been collected in the valley drifts, but 
they all belong to one set of types (postea, p. 255), and though I 
have seen and handled many hundreds of these, I question 
whether, with the exception of the derived specimens to be 
named presently, there were any like the ruder and most 
primitive of the plateau types. The distinction is as well marked 
as that between the ruder specimens of Roman pottery and 
rude early British pottery. 

Boucher de Perthes collected everything in the Somme 
district, which showed any traces of workmanship, howsoever 
indistinct, or even of similitude, yet I do not remember that in 
his great collection there were specimens of the peculiar 
character of these plateau implements. Nor had Mr. Harrison, 


1 T have one specimen given me by M. Boucher de Perthes, from near St. 
Riquier, five miles north-east of Abbeville, which may belong to this group. It is 
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during his rigorous examination of the Shode Valley, discovered 
any specimens in the valley drifts of the Ightham district to 
correspond with the group of the plateau implements. At my 
request, he has re-examined several of these localities, as well 
as the large pit at Aylesford in the Medway Valley, and the 
pits at Milton Street (Swanscombe) in the Thames Valley, with 
this special object in view. He reports to me that he finds no 
contemporary specimens of the plateau type, and very few 
derived specimens of that type either at Hightield, Court Lodge, 
Bayshaw or elsewhere in the valley drifts near Ightham. At 
Aylesford, he found one, and at Milton Street, none. 

Mr. Crawshay has one derived specimen from Goodley Stock, 
one from Dry Hill,two from Seal,three from Chart Farm and Kiln- 
field, and one from Stonepits. His collection from Milton Street 
contains less than one per cent. of derived plateau specimens." 

In the large collection from the Limpsfield high-level gravel 
formed by Mr. A. Montgomery Bell, there are none of the older 
specimens, but Mr. H. Lewis has sent me one of the double-curved 
scrapers (the depressed form), characteristic of the plateau group, 
which he found in the Limpsfield Common gravel pit ; and Mr. 
Bell informs me that he has certainly seen and rejected some of 
the older rude specimens, owing to the absence of the bulb of 
percussion which he then considered essential. That a certain 
number of derived specimens should be found in the valley 
gravels is to be expected, if we bear in mind the extent of 
surface lost by the plateau during the excavation of the valleys 
which traverse and flank it on all sides, for while the chalk in 
these valleys was washed away and lost, the harder and heavier 
materials have been left behind amongst the general débris of the 
newer drift beds. The derived plateau specimens are easily dis- 
tinguished, by their greater wear, distinct colour, and peculiar 
shapes, from the implements contemporary with these valley 
drifts. 

I do not wish to assert that all the plateau implements 
are of so distinct a pattern that they can always be distinguished 
from the valley iynplements. Nor would I insist that their 
rudeness alone is a proof of their antiquity, for not only are 
there rude specimens in the valley drifts, but the plateau 
group includes a certain number of better finished valley types. 
The difference consists in the fact that the great majority of the 
plateau specimens are of this rude make and peculiar types, 
said to have been found ata depth of four métres, and evidently comes from the red 
clay drift, which there caps, as it does here, the higherchalk hills. It is four inches 
Jong by one and a half inches wide, rod-shaped, very roughly chipped all round 
and at ends, and has a white patina, to which some of the red clay yet adheres. 


1 Mr. Lewis has, however, found a rather larger proportion in the Swans- 
combe pits, and one still larger in the gravel at Southfleet. 
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while well or even moderately well-finished specimens are rare, 
and also in that they possess special physical and structural 
characters, in accordance with a presumed greater geological 
antiquity. The presence of a few forms in common does not 
invalidate the general evidence any more than does the 
circumstance of the implements in low-level valley drifts 
being scarcely distinguishable, except perhaps in the proportion 
of some forms, from those of the high-level gravels, notwith- 
standing the difference of position and age. 


4. Distinctive Characters of the Valley and Plateau 
Implements. 


But the special question which I wish to bring before 
you this evening, is whether, taken as a whole, the plateau 
implements exhibit distinct characters and types, such as 
would denote them to be the work of a more primitive and 
ruder race than those fabricated by paleolithic man of the 
valley-drift times. The chief features of the valley implements 
may briefly be stated as follows :— 


The Valley Implements.—With respect to these, it is manifest 
that the great majority of the implements have been made 
from larger flints, either taken direct from the chalk, or else 
found lying on the surface or in the bed of streams. I have 
before cited the interesting case at Crayford, described by Mr. 
F. C. J. Spurrell where at the foot of a submerged chalk cliff 
on the old Thames bank, he found beneath a depth of 20 to 30 
feet of mammiliferous drift beds, the surface of a former strand 
strewed over with the flakes and chips of large flints, of which a 
layer is still exposed in the adjacent old cliff. The fragments 
are as sharp and fresh as those of a recent Norfolk flint-knapper’s 
shop, and show as well-marked bulbs of percussion, and though 
they are scattered about in disorder, they often admit of being 
put together again in a manner to restore the form and substance 
of the original blocks. Other old workshops away from the 
chalk area, and therefore dependent upon flipts from the surface, 
or from the bed of streams, have been found by Mr. Worthington 
Smith? at Stoke Newington, and by Mr. Allen Brown® at 


Acton. 


A few only of the valley implements are made from gravel- 
flints, or from the green-coated flints at the base of the Lower 
Tertiaries. The size of the implements varies generally from 
3 to 6 or 7 inches in length, but some specimens attain a length 

? « Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.,” vol. xxxvi, p. 544. 
= “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xiii, p. 357. 


‘* Paleolithic Man in North-west Middlesex,” pp. 56-60. 
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of 10 to 12 inches. They are in general but little worn, though 
there are exceptions to this rule. The workmanship of the 
implements often shows eonsiderable skill, and some of the 
smaller lanceolate forms are chipped and finished with a 
neatness approaching to the Danish javelins or spear-heads of 
the Stone period. At the same time there is a considerable 
proportion present of rude and sometimes very rude specimens, 
but they all belong to the same types as the more finished. 
specimens. Many of the implements were no doubt used in the 
hand, but a large and probably the greater number must have 
been fixed or tied to handles of wood or bone. 

Sometimes the colour of the flint of which the implements 
are made is in no degree altered, but remains as black and fresh 
as originally. At other times, it is stained yellow or ochreous 
by the matrix in which it has been embedded, or else owing to 
a molecular change of the surface, it has assumed the white 
colour and glazed aspect of porcelain. The following are the 
principal ferms of the valley implements :— 


1. Narrow flakes with sharp untrimmed edges—for cutting. 

2. Oval, leaf-shaped, and round flakes, worked on one side 

or at the edges—scrapers. 

3. Pointed implements with the haft end formed by the 

natural surface of the flint—tools or weapons. 

4. Pointed or lance-head implements, often very large; and 

worked entirely out of the flint—same as 3. 

5. Spatula-shaped implements, generally all worked out of 
the flint, or with the natural flint left at one end as a 
haft—for same purposes as 3 and 4. 

Flat ovoid implements worked all round. 

Ovoid implements with a slight twist in centre. 

. Flints used as hammer stones. 


Of these the pointed forms Nos. 3,4, and 5, largely pre- 
dominate, and next are the ovoid forms, Nos. 6 and 7. 


The Plateau Implements.—The physical characters which on 
the other hand distinguish these implements are :— 


1. They are almost all more or less stained, like the 
drifted flints with which they are associated, of a 
deep warm brown colour, which spreads alike over the 
natural and the worked surfaces, although in some 
cases it is lighter on the latter. 

2. They also, like the drifted flints, generally show a con- 
siderable amount of wear, as though they had been a 
good deal rolled and knocked about, so that the 
worked edges are commonly rounded off and blunted. 
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This character combined with the Jast often renders 
the artificial work very obscure. 

3. The trimming is also often very slight, and has generally 
been made on the edges of rude natural flints taken 
from an old flint drift. It is only in a very few 
instances that an implement has been entirely wrought 
out of a larger flint, whereas, as just mentioned, with 
the valley implements such is commonly the case. 
The trimming, slight though it may be, is to be 
recognised by its being at angles or in places incom- 
patible with river-drift agencies, and such as could 
not have been produced by natural causes. 

4. Besides the implements of definite patterns, there is a 
large, probably the larger, number, which though not 
the result of chance, show no special design. Amongst 
these are the natural flints which have been selected 
for use as hammer or trimming stones, the result being 
that the flint has become chipped at the ends or round 
the sides undesignedly, but still in a manner that could 
not have resulted from natural wear. In a similar way, 
some are roughened at the end like the large pebbles 
or balls used at a later neolithic period, exhibiting 
patches of rough abraded surface, the result of repeated 
blows. 

The observer will soon learn to distinguish between a 
natural flint in which angles project in any direction, however 
they may otherwise simulate the artificial forms, and those 
flints which show an object to be attained, in however simple a 
way that object has been carried out. 

But although the great majority (at least 95 per cent.) of the 
specimens are of rude primitive forms, there are some which 
might pass as indifferent valley drift specimens of the ovoid and 
pointed types, while a few large implements have been found 
almost equalling in workmanship and finish the best of the 
valley specimens. Onespecimen (mentionedat p. 251)from South 
Ash, in Mr. Harrison’s possession, is most carefully fashioned. 
It is 6 inches long by 34 inches in width, and is of the thin 
flat spatula-shaped form, and of a bright yellow colour. Two 
others are large flat ovoids from the field off Bower Lane, 
whilst another, also from Bower Lane, has the top broken off, 
and is similar in shape to the Ash specimen, but is weathered 
white, as though it had not been entombed in a drift bed. 

Two well-made implements of the sharp-pointed St. Acheul 
(Amiens) type have also been found—one white, is from Kings- 
down, and the other, stained yellow, is from Ash. Neither of 
them are at all worn, and both show a slight patina. 
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It is not easy to account for the presence of these abnormal 
specimens. If contemporaneous with the others, we might. 
assume that there were then some workmen more skilled than 
their neighbours in the fabrication of flint implements. But if 
so, how is it that they are not more numerous, and that there 
should be so great a difference between those and the other | 
forms, or that there should be few or no intermediate forms ? 
How also are we to account for the great difference in physical 
conditions? The rude specimens which preponderate so largely 
are of a nearly uniform brown colour, and are usually much 
worn; while the few rare finished specimens are sharp, show 
no wear, and are of lighter tints. 

Again, we may suppose that the plateau heights were at the 
later palzolithic periods frequented by man of the valley drifts 
for the purpose of the chase or to supply some want, and that 
some of their implements were lost when in pursuit of game, 
or in felling trees, or grubbing up roots. But these are mere 
conjectures, and we must wait in the hope that some new sec- 
tions will throw further light upon the geological question, and 
show with greater certainty the exact stratigraphical relation ot 
these different types of implements. 

Whilst also the more finished implements have all the ap- 
pearance of having remained in situ, the rude implements would 
appear to have been carried down, with the southern drift, on to 
the plateau, from those Central Wealden uplands which I have 
estimated! might, in pre-glacial times before the denudation 
of the Weald, have formed a low mountain range 2,000 to 
3,000 feet in height If it should prove that the rude imple- 
ments have been thus swept down from those uplands with the 
drift which evidently has come from that quarter—and we have 
found nothing to indicate that they were made on the spot 
where they are now found—it is possible that they may have 
to be relegated to a still earlier period than I have named. 
But that must be a question for the future. For the present I 
am concerned only to show that their extreme rudeness as a 
whole, points to a very primitive state of art, which is in 


accordance with the antiquity indicated by the known geo- 
logical evidence. 


5. Typical Forms of the Plateau Implements. 


Unlike the valley implements, the plateau implements are, as 
a rule, made of the fragments of natural drift-flints, that were 
found scattered over the surface of the ground, or picked up in 
gravel beds and merely roughly trimmed. Sometimes the 


1 © Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.,” vol. xlvi, p. 169. 
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work is so slight as to be scarcely apparent; at others, it is 
sufficient to show a distinct design and object. It indicates the 
very infancy of the art, and probably the earliest efforts of 
man to fabricate his tools and weapons from other substances 
than wood or bone. That there was an object and design is 
manifest from the fact that they admit of being grouped 
according to certain patterns. These are very simple, but they 
answered to the wants of a primitive people. 

With few exceptions, theimplements are small, from 2 to 5 inches 
in length, and mostly such as could have been used in the hand 
and in the hand only. There is, with the exceptions before 
named, an almost entire absence of the large massive spear-head 
forms of the valley drifts, and a large preponderance of forms 
adapted for chipping, hammering, and scraping. With these are 
some implements that could not have been used in the hand, but 
they are few and rude. The difference between the plateau and 
the valley implements is as great or greater than between the 
latter and the neolithic implements. Though the work on the 
plateau implements is often so slight as scarcely to be recog- 
nisable,even modern savage work, such as exhibited for example 
by the stone implements of the Australian natives, show, when 
divested of their mounting, an amount of work no greater or 
more distinct, than do these early paleolithic specimens. 

Some persons may be disposed to look upon the slight and 
rude work which these flints have received as the result only of 
the abrasion and knocking about caused by collision during the 
transport of the drift. This belief prevailed for a time even 
in the case of the comparatively well-fashioned valley imple- 
ments. A little practice,and comparison with natural drift flints, 
will show the difference, notwithstanding the, at first, unpro- 
mising appearance of these early specimens of man’s handicraft. 
It is as such, and from their being the earliest such work with 
which we are acquainted, that they are of so great interest, for 
they give us some slight insight into the occupation and sur- 
roundings of the race by whom they. were used. A main object 
their owners would seem to have had in view, was the trimming 
of flints to supply them with implements adapted to the breaking 
of bones for the sake of the marrow, scraping skins, and 
round bodies such as bones or sticks, for use as simple tools or 
poles. From the scarcity of the large massive implements of 
the pointed and adze type, so common in the valley drifts, it 
would seem as though offensive and defensive weapons of this 
class had not been so much needed, whether from the rarity of 
the large mammalia so common later on in the low-level valley 
drifts or from the habits and character of those early people. It 
would be interesting to institute a careful comparison of these 
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rude implements with the stone implements of different modern 
savages, to ascertain what analogy exists, or whether they do 
not point to a different state of things. 

In order to form some estimate of the proportional numbers 
and character of the type specimens, I have carefully collated the 
large collections of Messrs. Harrison and De B. Crawshay, which 
they kindly placed at my disposal. This, and a comparison of 
them with the implements from the valley drifts in my own and 
other collections, lead me to adopt the following grouping of 
the main forms typical of the plateau drift. Some of the forms . 
pass, however, so insensibly into others, as, for instance, the 
crescent-shaped scraper into the beak-shaped implement, or the 
double-curve scraper into a pointed implement—that it is difficult 
to draw the line between them or to say whether more or fewer 
divisions should not be made. Mr. Harrison has adopted a 
different grouping, based rather more on their use, which is given 
in his notes. 

The greater number of the implements, no doubt, are so rude 
that probably few of us would agree upon a general classification. 
On the other hand some types are peculiar and very distinct, 
while a few are common to the Jater valley drifts, such as the 
pointed St. Acheul and the ovoid Abbeville types; but with few 
exceptions all the others are of more simple types, and have a 
stamp of their own, and most of them seem confined to this 
period. They may, for general purposes, be divided into three 
groups. The first consisting of those in which the natural flint 
has been used with little modification, and in which the original 
shape of the stone has determined the ultimate form. In the 
second the natural flints were equally used, but some object is 
more apparent in adapting them to a common pattern and special 
purpose. In the third, the implement or tool has been worked 
more or less entirely out of the flint with a definite object in 
view, as is the case with the later paleolithic implements. 

The first group includes— 

1. Fragments of thin flat pieces of flints or natural flakes, 
with the sides chipped and notched and sometimes 
brought to a rude point. No definite shape (Figs. 1, 2, 
3, 4, Plate XIX). 

2. Split flint pebbles from tertiary strata; chipped round 
the edges for cutting or scraping (Figs. 5, 6, Plate XIX). 

3. Larger flints that fit the hand and could be used with 
a little dressing as trimming and hammer-stones. 
These show the notches and marks, the result of blows 
given by use, and may have served to shape other 
flints, or to break bones or other hard substances (Figs. 
7, 8, 9, Plate XIX). 
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The above constitute a very large proportion of the plateau 
implements. The second group is also very numerous, and 
includes a greater variety of more definite forms, especially 
scrapers of various patterns, such as— 

4, Ordinary scrapers, formed out of natural flakes or flat 
pieces of flint trimmed at the edges (Fig. 1, Plate XX). 

5. Knob-headed and shoe-shaped scrapers, formed from a 
rough flint, flat on one side and retaining the outer 
rough surface on the other, and trimmed at one end 
(Figs. 2, 3, Plate XX). 

6. Massive thick scrapers, flat on one side and trimmed 
round one or two edges (Fig. 3, Plate XX). 

7. Square-headed or chisel-shaped scrapers. 

8. Crescent-shaped scrapers. These are generally small and 
adapted to scrape a round body such as a bone or 
a stick! This isa very characteristic form (Figs. 4, 5, 
Plate XX). 

9. Double scrapers. These seem intended for the same 
object, but have two scraping edges with an intervening 
point. This is another characteristic form (Figs.'7 and 
8 are the ordinary forms ; Figs. 6 and 9 (pebble-formed) 
are depressed forms ; Plate XX). 

10. Double scrapers in the form of an hour-glass. These 
are generally formed out of a thin flat natural flint, 
and are not common. 

11. Beak-shaped implements which may possibly have been 
used as scrapers or as picks. These also are character- 
istic (Figs. 10, 11, Plate XX). 

12. Crook-shaped implements, rare (Fig. 12, Plate XX). 

The third group includes forms common in the valley drifts 
but comparatively rare among the plateau implements, and 
comprises— 

13. Plain flakes, showing the bulb of percussion, used for 
cutting purposes, and so common in the valley drifts, 
but rare here (Fig. 1, Plate XX1). 

14. Broad flakes, trimmed round the edges (Fig.2, Plate X 

15. Ovoid implements of the same pattern as those common 
at Abbeville; but the smaller ovoid with a twist in 
the centre, so common in the valley gravels and in 
the Shode Valley, is wanting (Figs. 4, 5,6, Plate XX1I). 

16. Pointed implements of the spear and lance-head pattern 
(a St. Acheul type). These are small compared with 
those in the valley gravels (Figs. 8, 9, Plate X XI). 

17. The same with a slight curve at point (Fig. 7, Plate XX1). 


1 These res*mble in shape an instrument termed a “ drawshave,” used in 
Kent ior shaving hop-poles, 
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Besides these there are others of which only single or few 
specimens have been found. Amongst them are flints trimmed 
round, which may have been used as fling-stones ; others are 
rod-shaped and short; one is crook-shaped (Fig. 12, Plate XX) ; 
and a few are drill-shaped (Fig. 12, Plate X XI); another forms 
a triangular point (Fig. 3, Plate X XI). 


The relative proportion in which those groups occur may be 
approximately estimated at— 


Slightly worked flints of the 1st group, 40 per cent. 
Rude implements & 
Implements of latertypes ,, 3rd_,, 6 


” 


It is probable, however, that the 1st group is underestimated, 
as so many of the specimens were not considered worth keeping, 
and have been thrown away. The greater number of the 2nd 
group consist of the various forms of scrapers. 

No estimate has been made of the proportions in which the 
different types of the later palzolithic implements occur in the 
valley drifts; but speaking from general knowledge, I should 
say that not less than one-half consists of the different forms 
of the pointed and ovoid types, and probably one quarter of the 
different forms of flakes. 

Looking at the very distinctive features of the plateau imple- 
ments, such as their rudeness of make, choice of material, depth 
of wear and staining, peculiarity of form—taken in conjunction 
with the extreme rarity of the valley forms—constitute charac- 
ters so essentially different from those which typify the latter 
implements, that by those characters alone they might be 
attributed to a more primitive race of men; and as this view 
accords with the geological evidence which shows that the drift 
beds on the chalk plateau, with which the implements are 
associated, are older than the valley drifts, I do not see how we 
are to avoid the conclusion, that not only was the plateau race 
not contemporary with the valley men, but also that the former 
belonged to a period considerably anterior to the latter—either 
an early glacial or a pre-glacial period. 


I have asked Mr. B. Harrison and Mr. De B. Crawshay to 
add a few notes respecting the conditions under which they find 
the plateau implements, and especially with regard to their 
experience in the valley drifts bearing upon the question of 
community of forms, 
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1 (384) South Ash 
2 (84) Ash me 
3 (427) West Yoke 
4 (264) S. Ash 
5 (155) Ash 

6 (164) Ash oa 
7 (119) Sparksfield 
8 (87) Kingsdown 
9 (347) Ash 


14(355) Ash... 

2 (218) South Ash 

3 (397) South Ash 

4 (72) Birches near St. 

5 (425) South Ash 

6 (B.) Polhill Plain 

7 (416) Ash 

8 (93) Ash 

9 (154) Ash. 
10 (77) South Ash 
11 (564) South Ash 
12 (512) South Ash 


Plate XXI. 


1 (1206) Ash 

2 (458) Ash on 
3 (C.) Ivy Cottage 
4 (556) Ash - 
5 (565) Ash Plain 
6 (B.) Currie Farm 
7 (594) Ash Plain 


9 (537) West Yoke 
10 (1203) South Ash 
11 (1204) West Yoke 
12 (1205) Ash Plain 


have been found. 
above the sea-level, 


6.—LExplanation of Plates. 


8 (47) Peckham Wood ; 


Explanation of Plates. 


: tT The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers of the speci- 
: mens in the collection of Mr. Harrison. 
Mr. Crawshay’s collection, and B. for those of Mr. Bullen. 


C. stands for those in 


Plate XIX. First Group. 


Natural flints, very slightly trimmed at the 
edges. 


me } Split pebbles, trimmed at the edges. 


ee 


and trimming stones. 


XX. Second Group. 


Circular scrapers, 
Knob-shaped scrapers. 
Shoe-shaped scrapers. 


Clere 


} crescent-shaped scrapers. 


= } Beak-shaped implements. 
Crook-shaped implement. 


fs Double scrapers, Nos.7 and 8 the long forms ; 
Nos. 6, 9, depressed forms. 


Third Group (10, 11, 12 are out of place). 


Broad flake leaf-shaped. 
Trimmed flake, large. 
Pointed triangular flake. 


Thin ovoid 
Implements. 


Small ovoid 

Large ovoid 
Small pointed, curved at end. 
Large pointed 
Rude scrapers. 

Trimmed triangular flake. 
Drill-shaped tools. 


Plate XVIII. 


Map of the district showing the extent and range of the 
plateau drift, and the position of the places where the implements 


The numbers give the height of the post _ 
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On certain RupDE IMPLEMENTS from the NortH Downs. 
By B. Harrison, Esq. 


ProFESSOR PRESTWICH having suggested I should make some 
remarks on the series of rude implements from the chalk 
plateau, I will briefly do so. 

For many years I have been a diligent and successful hunter 
of paleolithic implements in the Shode Valley around my 
home at Ightham, and being familiar with the older forms, I 
was much impressed with the Currie Wood specimen when 
seen in Dr. Evans’ collection in 1883. 

Having made many excursions across the Cray Basin from 
Holwood, by Down Cudham and Currie Wood, I was well 
acquainted with the locality, and the question was put to 
myself, why should not similar specimens be found on the 
chalk plateau above Ightham? which to me seemed to present 
similar features. 

For this purpose I instituted a rigorous search on the capping 
of Tertiaries lying just north of Ash Church. 

Success, however, did not attend my first efforts, and it was 
not until the 19th of November, 1885, that a rich brown 
ochreous implement was secured. 

This seemed to me the equivalent of the Currie Wood find, 
and somewhat like it, and I forwarded it to Dr. Evans, who in a 
few days replied with the comforting and encouraging remark : 
“The specimen you sent me from Ash much resembles in 
character and material the Currie Wood implement.” 

I was also encouraged to persevere by Professor Prestwich, 
to whom I sent all my successive finds, and advised with me as 
to the grounds to search. 

This stimulated me to continue the work, but as the locality 
is distant about six miles, and my time is much occupied, a 
passing glance only could be bestowed for some months. 

However, on each occasion on which I visited it, some relic of 
paleolithic age was secured, though I must own they were of 
so fragmentary and rude a character it needed the trained eye 
of a specialist to refigure. 

On my submitting these fragments to Dr. Evans previous to 
the Ightham paper being given by Professor Prestwich, all 
were accepted, and I felt very desirous to thoroughly and 
rigorously search the area inch by inch. 

Some time elapsed ere this could be done, as one part of the 
coveted area was a mass of weeds, and the next patch in corn ; 
U2 
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but as soon as available for search, a day was devoted to the 
few acres, and about a dozen implements found. 

Being much impressed with some rudely worked ochreous 
flints thus secured, I was prompted to search diligently on a patch 
of deep-stained much worn ochreous gravel lying by South Ash 
Farm, with which I had been familiar for many years. 

On this spread stones apparently bearing work had been 
noticed, -and eventually it dawned upon my mind that these 
rude and misshapen flints might possibly represent an earlier 
layer of paleolithic life—or at least might be rude field tools, 
which had hitherto been slighted and overlooked by those 
workers who had only sought for more highly finished 
specimens. 

Feeling confident, I kept on with a determination to prove 
this point if possible. 

Many and frequent visits were made to obtain specimens, and 
so many were acquired that I felt desirous to extend my know- 
ledge of the area, and for this purpose traced from near the 
escarpment to a field near West Yoke, patches of deep-stained 
ochreous flint. 

Similar observations were made by tracing along the ridge 
from Bower Farm, Eynesford, to Romney Street, and here, too, 
I was fortunate, many of the rude flints being found, and 
implements of the accepted types, in association with a spread 
of deep ochreous flint. 

This led to a complete survey of the district, so that the 
chalk plateau was rigorously searched and many new localities 
added. I may mention those positions on each of which rude 
specimens have been found :—Terry’s Lodge, Peckham Wood, 
Ash, South Ash (two patches), West Yoke, Sparks Field, 
Kingsdown, Cotman’s Ash, Wrotham Hill, The Vigo, Birches, 
Wick Farm, and Bower Lane on the east of the Darent. 
Morant’s Court Hill, Polhill Plain, the bed of coarse gravel lying 
above Eynesford on the west, and more recently on Telegraph 
Hill, Swanscombe. 

Most of these implements have been found on the surface, with 
a few exceptions, which are laid out separately for inspection. 

The first was thrown out from a post hole on the Kingsdown 
Plain, another from a hole dug two feet deep in which to plant 
damson trees at Parsonage Farm, the third from a pond bank 
deep down at Ash, and the fourth from a spread of deep red 
clay at The Vigo. 

The West Yoke and South Ash patches, on which I first 
worked with a will, proved remarkably prolific, yielding both 
the rude and the accepted types of implements. 

One from the former locality is deserving of careful attention. 
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It is of the spear-head type, of a deep red colour, and the angles 
of work so much worn it seems to have been derived from. some 
former resting-place and to have suffered in transport.. 

The accumulation of so many of these rude examples im- 
pressed me. 

Though many may possibly be classed as merely field tools 
es picked and used for chopping and hammering in the same way 
as one sometimes picks up and uses a pebble now-a-days,” 
still there are scores of others evidently selected and fashioned 
in such a way that I felt justified in separating them into groups. 
Feeling confident that they do bear the impress of man, and 
possibly represent his first essays in handiwork (certainly in the 
Thames Basin), I have classified them as represented in the 
accompanying sheet :— 

Provisionally I have them grouped thus :— 

Crook point tool, Fig..10, Plate XX. 

. Single curve scraper, Fig..1, Plate XIX. 

Double curved scraper, Fig. 8, Plate XX. 

. Combination tool, Fig. 2, Plate XIX. 

. Split pebble group, with work on side, Fig. 5, Plate XIX. 
Semi-circular tool, Fig. 3, Plate XIX. 

Drawshave or hollow scraper, Figs. 4, 5, Plate XX. 

Tool with work all round, Fig. 4, Plate XIX. 

1. Crook point.—The crook point is common to all patches, 
and stones were so selected that but a very little manipulation 
served to make an effective tool. No. 1 of this group was found 
long since and treasured. From the patina upon it I felt con- 
fident it was of paleolithic age, but no others of a like shape 
were lighted on for many months. 

A specialist to whom it was shown was much impressed. with 
its peculiar shape, and said it might have been used as a field 
tool and cast aside, but the finding of many more convinced me 
that a selection as to shape had been made, and it had been used 
for some special purpose. 

2. Single curve scraper or pointed tool—These evidently were 
common tools, as so many of this form are to be found, some 
very small and others of a much larger size, but as a rule 
triinmed on one side only. 

In some instances these are so worked that a point may have 
been the desired end, but the majority seem to me so operated 
upon as if for the purpose of a single side-scraper. 

3. Double curved serapers—Many of this form are found and 
seem to have been a handy useful tool, possibly used in scraping 
round surfaces. 

Several indicate long-continued use from the wear, and may 
have been prized tools. 
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4. Combination tools—So named from the fact that some 
three tools are combined in one. 

The point for a definite use, the hollow scraper or drawshave, 
whilst the butt end is so trimmed as to form a broad end 
scraper. 

The stones so shaped evidently were selected, and by 
thinking it out our early stone-workers so operated on the flint 
that a very handy tool was secured, or I may say three tools in 
one. 

5. Split pebble group, with work on one side—Of these many 
examples are shown. At first doubt existed, and I felt reluctant 
to place them in evidence, but many careful observations and the 
finding some on each patch seemed to justify the group being 
removed from the suspense account and plaeed as a distinct 
class. 

I feel confident from my later observations that split pebbles 
had been sought, for and when found, by trimming on one side, 
useful tools for cutting or chipping were secured. 

_ 6. Semi-circular.—These are not quite so common, but enough 
were found to warrant me in believing that flints of this shape 
had been selected, and all being worked in a definite manner, 
may have had some special use. 

7. Drawshaves or hollow serapers—This group seem to be the 
most common of all, found everywhere and abundant in every 
patch. 

Some much worn by use and possibly highly prized tools; 
others as if only worked up to supply the need of the time and 
perhaps cast away and discarded. Still they are so numerous 
one cannot but look upon them as ordinary handy tools and 
useful for various purposes. 

8. Tools with work all round.—These tools bearing work on all 
sides are perhaps more convincing to sceptics than many pre- 
ceding groups, and it will be seen strikingly resemble each other 
in form. 

I may add that those more convincing examples were not 
immediately found on my instituting a regular search, but the 
ordinary rude choppers were first observed many years since, 
but the work was so rude and indefinite it was only by carefully 
amassing scores of similar examples that one felt justified in 
putting in evidence. 

These rude choppers are not grouped, as their form presents 
such infinite variety, but the work upon the sharper edge is 
sufficient to warrant the feeling that a human purpose is visible 
in the working. 

In completing this work each specimen has been carefully 
examined hy a hand lens before being sketched in my catalogue, 
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and though hundreds of others bearing some work are in my 
possession, care has been taken to include only those that may 
be truly deemed to have been worked intentionally and for 
a definite purpose. 

The total number of these rude examples of man’s handiwork 
sketched and catalogued exceeds 600. 

If these are accepted as rude beginnings and showing a 
human purpose in them, the striving for something better which 
in due time followed, then I am content, and I beg to lay 
before the Institute the results of many years’ observations and 
the harvest of later years’ careful and persistent search. 


Notes by DE Barri Crawsnay, Esq. 


PROFESSOR PRESTWICH has asked me to write afew notes as to 
the work that I have done upon the Western Chalk Plateau 
comprised in his paper. There remains but little for me to say, 
but at his request I append a few details of the places and their 
productions, that you may have an accurate total to date of the 


large volume of evidence of the earliest traces of man in 
Britain.! 


List of Specimens from the Chalk Plateau West to June 1st, 1891 
“Crawshay Collection.” 


| Name of Locality. | O.D. Level. | various, | Scraper] Simple | rota 
15/1/91 | Botley Hill... ...| 875 5 
28/4/90 | Titsey Hill... 864 11 
15/1/91 Tatstield Firs 3 3 
15/1/91 | Park Wood.... 780 1 dich 1 
29/10/89 | Ivy Cottage.... «| 790 13 on 13 
1/4/89 Betsoms Hill «| 750-790 21 2 23 
1/4/89 Morants Hill — . 1 ses 1 
15/3/89 Norstead _.... | 485 51 1 1 53 
15/3/89 | Norstead, East ...) 475 1 
12/11/88 | Halstead _.... | 495 19 2 15 36 
15/3/90 | Hewetts 475 2 1 3 
25/4/91 Colegates_.... 500 1 1 
9/7/89 |Jerkins Wood ...|_ 580 35 2 3 | 40 
15/3/89 Farthing Street ....| 400 5 bit 1 6 
27/6/90 | Oldwan Wood 430 1 1 
169 8 21 | 198 


1 T would separate paleolithic implements into two divisions, the usual term, 
“paleoliths,”’ seeming to me insufficient, venturing upon a new word “ paleo- 
talith,” to designate the ruder and less uniformly shaped form of implement, 
as compared to'the implement which has been flaked as is usual (referred to on 
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Halstead, 12/11/88, is thus the first discovery after Dr. John 
Evans’ Currie Wood specimen of 1869, and the “ key-note” to 
all my further finds on the west plateau. 

I would say from my operations, which have been conducted 
entirely on the surface, that the implements lie in the scattered 
remains of former gravel beds in and upon the red clay with 
flints. In due time I hope to excavate, having been accorded 
permission in almost all eases, and we then shall be able to prove 
to a certainty the character of the deposits. In two sections 
I made at Bower Lane, I found a bed of mottled clay (Reading 
Beds), under.a thin bed of the red clay with flints. 

Another weighty piece of evidence of their extreme antiquity 
is, that among all these plateau specimens are none of the 
ordinary valley types, at least so far as my experience goes. At 
the levels below 400 feet the form becomes far more highly 
finished and evidences a great advance in the intellect of the 
beings then in occupation. In taking this evidence the reverse 
way, I find that on examination of my collection of over 200 
specimens of implements and scrapers from the 100: feet level 
around Swanscombe, Kent, I have but one, which I produce, 
which is a plateau specimen undoubtedly derived. This gives 
but half per cent. proportion. Mr. Lewis has found a few also 
here. 

I have always made specially careful search for all these 
ochreous flints in the low level gravels, and have rarely found 
one at all, comparatively speaking. From the 117 feet mark 
near Southfleet Station, I have two or three apparently derived 
ochreous flakes, which I exhibit, and as on the top of Swans- 
combe Hill at 300, there is a patch of the ochreous gravel ; 
this gives them additional weight. Mr. Lewis also has found 
a few here and I call your attention to them. Mr. F. C. J. 
Spurrell, of Belvidere, has found an ochreous plateau type imple- 
ment at the top of the adjoining hill nearer to Stone. 

On reviewing the whole of these later discoveries of man’s 
early implements, I think it must be a patent fact to all that 


p- 3 of Prof. Prestwich’s paper) overall or a portion of its flatter surfaces in 
the specimens of the lower levels, and which are almost absent in the higher 
localities above the levels of Ash and Bower Lane (500 and 520’). I personally 
have found none, but Mr. Harrison has one for Terrys 770’. I do not suggest 
that they are of a separate geological age as is understood by paleeo- and neo-liths, 
but I only coin and use the word to facilitate argument and research in these most 
interesting rude forms that are in many cases only just removed from “ a piece 
of stone,” which to the uninitiated eye many acknowledged ones also appear. I 
also think that we can trace a difference in these two sections roughly thus: 
the paleolith was shaped Jefore using. These ruder forms, I think, were largely 
shaped by the use to which the natural stone was subjected, and taking them as 
a group they are amply evident of earlier and less intellect than what we used 
to find till we worked the highest levels on the chalk plateau. 
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these plateau finds are of an order and character that betokens 
less intelligence in the working of flint; for even if we take 
those that are flaked and worked all over, they are, excepting a 
very few, extremely rude, and much like the work of uneducated 
workmen in their art. 

To complete my remarks, I may say that the additional 
evidence of discovering one good specimen of the plateau type, as 
well as two or three poorer ones in a search for them that I 
made on the beach at Herne Bay, is most interesting and 
instructive in the history of these ancient works of man, proving 
their descent in decreasing numbers as they arrive at the lowest 
levels. 

In illustration of Professor Prestwich’s paper, I exhibit a 
number of specimens from the various localities. 


List of Specimens from Chalk Pateau East to June 1st, 1891. 
“ Crawshay Collection.” 


iveovery. | Name of Locality. Level. | Implements. | Plates, | Flakes, | Total. 
Stanstead ....| 630 8 
South Ash .... 520 2 2 
Ash (Church) send 500. 11 1 13 25 
West Yoke .... ond 467 31 1 shes 32 
23/6/88 |Punish ... 600 1 1 
Bower Lane.... mee 520 26 13 40 79 
4/12/90 | Gabrielspring Wood| 450 3 3 
17/2/91 | Speed Plain.... _ 421 4 pans 2 6 
17/2/91 | Speed Gate .... 420 11 11 
20/1/88 | Horton Wood ..... 400 wn 2 1 3 
17/2/91 | Grove Wood ..| 390 1 ve Ie 1 
13/8/89 | Fawkham .... 360 7 7 
| 17 57 | 178 


The localities undated were found by Mr. Harrison and 
visited afterwards by me. Those found at Norsted on the west, 
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and West Yoke on the east plateau, are.so alike in the specimens 
that were they mixed and unnamed they would be indistinguish- 
able. Their respective levels are but eighteen feet apart. 


List of “derived” Plateau Specimens found in the Valley Drifts. 
“ Crawshay Collection.” 


‘West Section, South of Escarpment. 

Date of 0.D. Vari Se Simpl 
Discovery. | Name of Locality. Level. | Implements, | Flakes. | Flakes | TOtal- 
4/8/83 | Goodley Stock _.... 416 1 1 

Ridlands _.... 490 1 1 
7/3/89 | Sundridge Mount .... 400 1 ‘ai au 1 
7/3/89 |Dry Hill ...  ....| mie 1 1 

3 1 4 


East Section, South of Escarpment. 


17/12/90 | Ashford, south of 160 3 3! 
S.E.R. 
28/1/91 | Greenway Court .... 380 1 1 2 
28/1/91 | Hollingbourne wee 250 2 vans 2 
Barming Heath __..... 264 1 1 
Dark Hill (I[ghtham) 280 1 x 
Chart Farm and Kil 
Field 400-450 3 3 
Stonepits.... 400 1 1 
Seal .... 290-320 2 2 
East Section, North of the red clay with Flints, 
22/2/88 | Southfleet Station .... 117 vine seine 4 4 
Milton Street 100 1 1 
Herne Ba On the 
y eee beach 5 5 
| 20 aa | 5 | 25 


1 Ina deep pit. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Evans congratulated the author on his being able to record 
so large a number of new localities in which palwolithic implements 
have been discovered. The geological features of the case appeared 
to him very remarkable, and such as to justify a very great antiquity 
being assigned to the plateau-beds. In most instances imple- 
ments more or less rude have been found, which are of recognised 
palexolithic types. With regard to nearly all of the flints that 
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represented the new types described, he avowed himself to be 
among those who attributed the apparent chipping of their edges 
to the agency of Nature rather than to that of man. He was at 
an absolute loss to see how some of the specimens could in any way 
be regarded as artificial, or what purpose they could be supposed 
to have served. Primitive man, no doubt, made use of stones with 
sharp edges, whether natural or artificial, as cutting tools, but the 
peculiarity of many of the new forms was that the edges had been 
made blunt. In most gravel deposits of all ages the result of 
rolling attrition was to remove the sharp edges of the flints, and 
chipping such as that on most of the specimens exhibited might be 
seen on flints ofany age. The presence of the better-formed im- 
plements in the beds rendered it needless to rely on the evidence 
of these doubtful forms, and even supposing them to be of human 
workmanship, there was no need of assigning them to a more 
primitive race than paleolithic man. In all deposits containing 
palewolithic implements there were examples of different degrees of 
skill and finish, and many fragments resulting from the process of 
inanufacture as well as abortive productions. Though natural 
forms of flint were probably from time to time utilised as tools or 
implements by early man, he could not see the necessity of their 
being indicative of a specially primitive state of art. As to the 
staining of the implements he regarded it as the chemical result of 

the beds in which they had lain, and not as characteristic of age. 

In some cases the implements in lower and more recent graveis 

were deeply stained, while older implements in higher beds in the 
immediate neighbourhood remained uncoloured. The size of the 
implements, of course, depended on the size of the flints that were 
available as raw material, but one or two from the plateau were 

of large size and chipped out from still larger blocks of flint. 

The leaving of a large portion of the original surface of the flint 
untouched where its general form lent itself to the manufacture of 

an implement was by no means confined to the plateau implements, 

but was a common feature among those from the well-known river 
gravels. Taking the tray of specimens found at Ash as a typical . 
example, he could see little in it to differentiate them from the 
ordinary forms. While thankfully accepting the discoveries of 

Mr. B. Harrison and Mr. De B. Crawshay, and recognising the 
importance of the geological theories brought forward by Professor 
Prestwich, he could not but recommend extreme caution before 
accepting the majority of the specimens exhibited as being of 

human manufacture, or regarding what undoubtedly might have 

been the work of nature as being indisputably that of man. 


General Pirt-Rivers said that for the last ten years he had con- 
fined his attention chiefly to the Romano-British period, because 
he happened to live in the neighbourhood of a great number of 
antiquities of that age. Anthropology had no special periods of its 
own, and work could be done very much more thoroughly by anyone 

. who lived on the spot. Before that, however, when living in 
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another place, he had discovered drift implements in situ beneath 
gravel at Acton and Ealing, and also in the gravel of the Valley of 
the Nile, so that the subject of Professor Prestwich’s paper was of 
interest to him. He had always thought that a time would come 
when implements of a ruder type than those of the river drifts 
would be discovered. It was hardly reasonable to suppose that 
implements of the high finish and form of some of the known 
paleolithic ones should be the earliest implements contrived by 
man. A single chip or a couple of chips off a rude nodule 
of flint would be sufficient to constitute a useful tool for some 
purposes, and at the time of the very first commencement of 
the arts, probably the ideas of men would go no further. He 
was not surprised to see such a number of hollow scrapers 
amongst the implements exhibited. One of the first ideas that 
would suggest itself to men just emerging out of the condition of 
the brutes, would be to take up a natural unformed flint with a sharp 
edge and use it for planing or rounding the surface of a stick. 
The peculiarity of the fracture of flint is that its edge does not 
become rounded in use like a piece of metal or a piece of wood, but 
it breaks off in sharp edges, so that a natural flint so used would 
become sharper and more efficient by continued use up to a certain 
point. The art of making such hollow scrapers would therefore 
come naturally to the incipient tool-maker, and he had no doubt 
some of the hollow scrapers exhibited might actually have been 
formed in this way. Bat the chief interest of the paper appeared 
to him to consist in the suggestion made by Mr. Prestwich, that 
these primitive tools, now exhibited, most of which, though he 
thought not all, were undoubtedly artificial, found as they were 
upon the surface of the chalk plateau at a height of 600 to 800 feet 
above the sea level, are not, as some of us have been in the habit 
of supposing, wasters or ill-formed specimens of the neolithic or of 
the river drift period, but characteristic samples of the art of an 
earlier period than the river drift, that they were derived from 
earlier and perhaps even from tertiary deposits, which originally 
overlay the chalk plateau, but had been washed away by denuda- 
tion, leaving only these relics behind them. This, however, as 
Mr. Prestwich has been the first to admit, has not as yet been proved 
by their gisement, and that is certainly the kind of proof we 
require in order to determine the point, for there is nothing in 
their position upon the surface, at whatever height, to disprove their 
being of a comparatively recent period of the stone age, nor is there 
anything in the way of associated remains to attest their great 
antiquity. Rudely chipped flints, not unlike those exhibited, are 
certainly found both in the gravels of the river drift and on the 
surface of the neolithic period, and are often neglected and thrown 
away. In the flint mines at Cissbury of the neolithic age, 
innumerable wasters were found. Probably for every well-formed 
implement of neolithic type, as many as sixty or seventy wasters 
were found, which were not preserved. But still, there is a 
difference between these wasters and the forms now exhibited. 
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The Oissbury wasters were all formed out of quarried flints, whilst 
these are made out of flints that have been weathered in the 
gravels. Many of the Cissbury wasters were evidently half-finished 
tools, whilst a much larger proportion of these have evidence of 
having been finished tools of a rude type. One thing, however, 
appears to be very promising. If the superincumbent deposits 
that have now been swept away, have left behind them so many 
specimens of man’s handy-work, scattered upon the surface of the 
chalk plateau, they must have been pretty thickly distributed in 
the deposits themselves. There is everything, therefore, to stimu- 
late further close examination of such patches of tertiary and other 
strata, as may still remain upon the plateau. He hoped that 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Crawshay, who appeared to be the principal 
flint hunters, would continue their researches, that careful sections 
would be drawn of the actual sites of any discoveries that may be 
made, and that, strengthened as they were by the support given 
them by so distinguished a geologist as Mr. Prestwich, they would 
not give the matter up until it had been thoroughly worked out. 
Mr. Prestwich himself did not accept the antiquity of the imple- 
ments of the drift period until he and others had found them 
embedded in the gravels of the Valley of the Somme,.in connection 
with the bones of extinct animals. We did not accept the 
antiquity of the implements scattered about on the surface in the 
Nile Valley, until they had been found low down beneath seams of 
sedimentary deposits in the delta of the Waddi at Koorneh in 
gravel that had become so indurated that the Egyptians had cut 
their tombs in it, and the implements were chipped out of the 
gravel forming the vertical walls of the tombs. These are the 
precedents upon which our existing beliefs have been formed, and 
we certainly ought not to be satisfied with less conclusive evidence 
for the antiquity of implements of a still earlier date. 


Prof. Borp Dawkins felt unable to accept the conclusion 
advanced in the paper that the implements were older than those 
of the ordinary river drift. True river drift implements had 
been found on the plateau, along with those of the ruder form, and 
there was nothing to forbid the inference that the river drift 
hunter wandered over the uplands as well as the lowlands, leav- 
ing his implements behind at high and low levels alike. The 
numerous rude implements found on the plateau, as compared with 
their general absence from collections made in other places was 
due, in his opinion, to the fact that they had not been collected in 
the other places, and that the best implements had alone been pre- 
served. Nor is their rudeness an index of theirage. He possessed 
a parallel series from the river drift floor of the Cresswell caves, 
which ranged from the pot boiler and hammer stone through the 
whole rude series up to the ordinary typical hache. He had also 
observed the. same amount of rude form with highly finished 
implements and pottery in the area frequented by the Red Indians 
near Trenton, in the Valley of the Delaware. In both these cases 
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there can be no doubt that the same people used the ruder and 
more finished implements. Nor is there any evidence of high 
antiquity from the gisement of the implements in question, seeing 
that they had been found either on the surface of “the clay with 
flints,” or under circumstances that admitted of their having been 
derived from the surface. As the facts stood in the paper it was 
not proved that they belong to the age of the clay. He congratu- 
lated the Society on having listened to so interesting a paper, 
which would not fail to advance the knowledge of the paleolithic 
people. 


Mr. ALLEN Brown said a large number of the specimens on the 
tables present indubitable evidence of human work; and he fully 
concurred with General Pitt-Rivers, who had recognised in some 
of the worked fliuts, the rudimentary forms of certain types found 
in the valley drifts—with some adverse criticism, as to some of the 
specimens, Dr. John Evans had also expressed his opinion, that 
others were certainly of human origin. 

If some of the specimens showed clear evidence of being shaped 
by human agency, and he should place the larger number under 
that category—it seemed to him sufficient for the purpose of this 
paper. The relative age of these implements, to those found in 
the highest level of the present valley drifts, was then the most 
important question. It would, of course, be desirable that some 
of the implements should be found in situ beneath as well as on the 
surface, though it was impossible to connect them with the neo- 
lithic stage of human history. 

Another theory might be put forward to explain the important 
discovery of these rude implements on the chalk plateau at 600 
to 800 feet—.e., that they may have been left by the almost pre- 
mative men who fabricated them on an older land surface, and 
that as the carbonate of lime composing the chalk became dissolved 
by springs and disintegrated from sub-aerial agency (the result 
being the red clay with flints, and a general lowering of the 
surface), they may have become embedded and preserved in the 
residue of silica and alumina left by the chalk. The accumulation 
of the red clay must have taken place so slowly, that the imple- 
ments found in the red clay would still indicate a high antiquity. 

On the whole, however, and having regard to the other facts 
referred to in Professor Prestwich’s paper, it would appear that 
the theory adopted by the author is far more probable, i.e., that 
the deposit in which they are found is the remanie of an old drift 
deposit formed before the present valleys had been eroded, and by 
rivers flowing outward from the formerly much elevated land of 
the Weald. 

This being so, the date of man’s entrance into this country must be 
carried much further into the remote past than has, as yet, generally 
been accepted ; and he may have lived as he, the speaker, believed 
from other and cogent reasons he did live, before or during the 
incoming colder conditions of climate in Great Britain. 
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Having for many years been forming a collection of palwolithic 
implements from the Thames Valley, &c., with the view of estab- 
lishing a general classification of these ancient relics, the object 
has been to obtain not only the best examples of palwolithic work, 
but any flint, however rudely or simply wrought, provided the 
evidence of human fabrication was shown in it. He found that a 
comparatively small proportion of the specimens discovered in the 
highest drift gravels north of the Thames were not only more 
coarsely or less skilfully made, but that their surfaces were almost 
obliterated by abrasion and weathering, and so different from 
others as to constitute a distinct class. They were entirely 
different in outward conditions—from the sharp, lustrous, well- 
formed implements with which they are found associated in the 
drift ; they were not only much abraded, but deeply ochreous, and 
in many cases the surfaces had been eroded by the action of some 
solvent, as in the case of banded flints. 

He had brought a selection of these implements, most of them 
from the Valley of the Thames, and one from the very high level 
drift near Farnham (360 feet, O.D.), and it seemed very remark- 
able that their forms and surface character closely resembled those 
discovered by Mr. B. Harrison and his co-workers in Kent. Among 
them will be found the same types, including the peaked, por 
pointed and clumsy oval forms. He had always considered suc 
specimens as these as derived, but from whence? Professor 
Prestwich’s theory offered a solution to this question, and it now 
seemed to him (J. Allen Brown) as highly probable that they came 
originally from an older deposit, perhaps from a plateau, formerly on 
the north side of the Thames, corresponding in age to that on the 
chalk escarpment in Kent. 

The enormous denudation and erosion of the softer tertiaries on 
the north which has taken place in quaternary times has, to a 
large extent swept away the same kind of evidence which Professor 
Prestwich has adduced from the other side of the valley. Looking 
to the forms and superficial characters of both series of specimens, 
they certainly point to an earlier stage of human development than 
has hitherto been shown. 

He thought the Institute was much indebted to Mr. B. Harrison 
for initiating these investigations in his neighbourhood, and to 
Mr. De B. Crawshay and Mr. Bell, &c., for having continued them 
so successfully, as well as to Professor Prestwich for the admirable 


way in which he had arranged and shown the true significance of 
their discoveries. 


In reply, Professor Prestwicu said that he had looked forward 
to the possibility of there being some substantial objections to his 
views which might have escaped him. He had, however, heard 
nothing but an amplified repetition of the very same difficulties 
whicb had occurred to him, and had been discussed and explained 
in the paper. His friend, Dr. Evans, had objected to the work- 
manship of some of the specimens. A few days spent on the 
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ground would, he thonght, induce him to change that opinion. 
At the same time he would not undertake to say that every one 
of the 300 or 400 specimens on the table would pass muster.’ He 
(Prof. Prestwich) by no means intended it to be understood that 
the rudeness of form was peculiar to the plateau specimens, or was 
by itself, an indication of age. There were rude and badly made 
specimens of all ages. What he contended for was, that besides 
there being a much larger proportion of rude and badly made 
specimens than in the valley drifts, they were also of peculiar and 
special types, and that they were confined to a particular and 
distinct area. This had met with no response. That there were 
a few forms in common had been pointed out, but this was just 
what might have been expected when the tribes who occupied 
the ground were of the same descent. Dr. Evans offered no 
alternative explanation to account either for the anthropological 
or the geological difficulties. With regard to the observations of 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, he failed to see the drift of them, except 
the expression of a general disbelief. They seemed to him irrele- 
vant, and not directed to the real issue. No light was thrown on 
the admitted difficulties of the problem, while others not raised by 
the paper were the subject of criticism. As to his suggested 
explanation of the geological phenomena, it involved physical 
impossibilities, which he felt sure the speaker would not have pro- 
pounded had he been better acquainted with the ground. The 
author would have been glad to have had any well-considered 
alternative explanation suggested, but none was forthcoming. 
. The views which had been advanced must, of course, stand or fall 
upon the evidence which had been brought forward; but the 
author had every confidence that the further investigation which 
is needed would confirm his facts and corroborate his opinions. 


NOVEMBER 10TH, 1891. 
Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 
The following elections were announced :— 
| Lieut.-Colonel Jos—epH HartTiey, LL.D., of The Old Downs 
| Hartley. 


| A. M. Paterson, Esq., M.D., of University College, Dundee. 
8. TsuBol, Esq., of 14, Richmond Terrace, Clapham Road. 


1 Though slight, so definite is the work that even the labouring men employed 
| by Mr. Harrison to collect for him in the field, when once tutored in the differ- 


ence between the natural and the artificial forms, rarely make a mistake in the 
specimens they bring him. 
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Ossert H. Howartu, Esq., of College Hill Chambers, 
Cannon Street. 


Mp. Surruir Husain, Esq., of Moore’s Gardens, Madras. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :-— 


For tHe Lisrary. 


From the Srcretary or Stare For THE CoLontes.—Despatches 
from His Honour the Administrator of British New Guinea. 
Fol. 

From the Secretary or State.—Memoria que la Secretaria de 
Estado en el Despacho de Fomento presenta 4 la Asamblea 
Legislativa de la Repiblica de Guatemala en sus sesiones 
ordinarias de 1891. 8vo. Guatemala, 1891. 

From A. W. Franks, Esq.—Statement of the Progress and 
Acquisitions made in the Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography in the year 1890. 
8vo. 

From Dr. E. B. Tytor.—Grammar of the Otchipwe Language; 
and English-Otchipwe Dictionary. By R. R. Bishop Baraga. 

> 8vo. Montreal, 1878. 
From Curnsert E. Perx, Esq.—Annual Report of British New 
Guinea from Ist July, 1889, to 30th June, 1890. With 
Appendices. Fol. Brisbane, 1890. (Maps.) 
From Gerorce W. Buoxam, Esq.—History .of Civilization in 
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PHOTOGRAPH of HUMAN FIGURE found im SARAWAK. 
Exhibited by Lady Brooke (H.H. the Ranee of Sarawak). 


Mr. F. Gauton said that the photograph is of a rounded sandstone 
rock about 12 feet high, on which the prone and sprawling figure of 
a man is carved in high relief, and of the sizeof life. The figure is 
for the most part true to nature and in correct proportion. The head 
rests almost on the top of the rock, and is consequently so much fore- 
shortened in the photograph that little is to be made out, even in 
respect to the head-dress. The rock lies in the jungle, at the side 
of a small stream, close to its junction with the main river near 
to Sarawak. The sculpture was discovered a few months since by a 
man who was clearing a patch of jungle, but there is reason to 
believe that some of the natives were previously aware of its 
existence, and held it in superstitious dread. The Rajah, Sir Ch. 
Brooke, was much impressed by its revolting appearance. It is 
difficult to offer a reasonable guess as to the object of so strange a 
piece of workmanship, or of the ‘nationality of the man who took 
the considerable pains necessary to carve it. Chinese and other 
buried coins have been found close by, but the figure does not look 
like the work of Chinese, Hindoos, Malays, or Dyaks. It can 
hardly have been sculptured in recent years, and in former times 
the coast was avoided by the Dutch and other European navigators. 
The figure of a man lying face downward on the shoulder of the 
rock, with his hands and legs disposed as if he were climbing it for 
treacherous purposes, suggests the idea that a man was killed on 
the rock in that very act, and that the bloody stains left on the 
stone by his body and limbs suggested the idea of cutting out his 
figure in high relief, to serve as a memorial of the event and as 
a kind of human scarecrow. In such a case it would follow that 
wherever the stains were sufficiently well-marked to guide the 
sculptor the carving would be an exact though rude representation 
of a human body ; but where they were imperfect or absent, the 
sculptor would be left to his own ‘resources, and we should expect 


him to fall into errors of proportion. This is just what we find 
here. 


ImpRINts of the Hanp, by Dr. ForcEor, of the LABORATOIRE 
D’ ANTHROPOLOGIE CRIMINALE, LYON. 


Exhibited by Francis Gatton, Esq., F.R.S. 
A rew weeks ago Prof. Lacassaigne, of Lyons, was so good as to 


show me the extremely interesting laboratory of criminal anthro- 
pology that he had called into existence in connection with the 
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medical school at that place. The various workers at his labora- 
tory publish pamphlets from time to time, of which not a few 

treat upon subjects that are of interest to our own Institute. I 

lay some of these on the table. Among them is a pamphlet by 

Dr. Forgeot describing a new process of rendering visible, the pre- 

viously invisible details of such faint finger-prints as thieves may 
have left on anything they may have handled. The object 
is to supply evidence for subsequent identification. It is well 
known that the pressure of the hand on the polished surface of 
glass or metal leaves a latent image very difficult to destroy, which 
may be developed by suitable applications, but few probably have 
suspected that this may be the case, to a considerable degree, with 
ordinary paper. Dr. Forgeot has shown that if a slightly unctuous 
hand, such for example as a hand that has just been passed through 
the hair, be pressed on clean paper, and if common ink be lightly 
brushed over it, the ink will refuse to lie thickly on the greasy 
parts of the paper, and the result will be the production of a very 
good picture of all the minute markings of the fingers. I will show 
the process itself, and submit to the meeting some prints that 
Dr. Forgeot has sent me. He has even used these as negatives, 
and printed good photographs from them. He also has sent a 
photographic print made from a piece of glass which had been 
exposed to the vapour of hydrofluoric acid, after having been 
touched by a greasy hand. 

I may say that I know of at least one recent case in which some 
such process as this could have been used with effect. A burglary 
was committed in a style that left no doubt in the minds of the 
detectives that it had been done by well practised hands. A per- 
fectly distinct finger-print was left on one of the panes of a 
window, but the detectives were not acquainted with the fact that 
if the imprint on that pane of glass had been, for the moment, pro- 
tected from injury, and afterwards copied at leisure, an evidence 
of the strongest character would be afforded as to whether any sus- 
pected person was or was not the person who made that imprint. 

Dr. Forgeot’s pamphlet contains the description of many processes 
besides those I have especially mentioned. 


On the Limits of SAVAGE RELIGION. 
By Epwarp B. TYLor. 


In defining the religious systems of the lower races, so as 
to place them correctly in the history of culture, careful 
examination is necessary to separate the genuine developments 
of native theology from the effects of intercourse with civilized 
foreigners. That foreign travellers and missionaries sometimes 
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read their own ideas into the religions of savages is in a general 
way acknowledged, but the statements thus made require more 
careful examination than they have yet received: Moreover, 
that foreign ideas have thus become incorporated in the 
religions of low tribes here and there, and now and then, no 
one conversant with books of travel will dispute, but I shall 
have to show that such. borrowing has taken effect to a greater 
extent than is generally supposed. Especially through mis- 
sionary influence, since 1500, ideas of dualistic and monotheistic 
deities, of moral government of the world, and of retribu- 
tion after death for deeds done in life, have been implanted on 
native polytheism in various parts of the globe. 

The mistaken attribution to barbaric races of theological 
beliefs really belonging to the cultured world, as well as the 
actual development among these races of new religious forma- 
tions under cultured influence, have been due to several causes, 
of which instances will be given in the course of this paper. 

1. Direct adoption from foreign teachers. 

2. The exaggeration of genuine native deities of a lower order 

into a god or devil. 

3. The conversion of native words denoting a whole class of 
minor spiritual beings, such as ghosts or demons, into 
individual names alleged to be those of a supreme good 
deity or a rival evil deity. 

Most distinct cases of the borrowing and adaptation of 
dualistic and monotheistic ideas by tribes of the lower culture 
from nations of the higher culture are to be found in the New 
World. Conspicuous among these is the famous belief in the 
“Great Spirit” of the North American Indians, who for the last 
century and more has been brought forward by philosophers 
as the type of deity discovered by or implanted in or revealed to 


“ 


. the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind, 
Sees God i in clouds, and hears Him in the wind.” 


Yet the historical evidence that the Great Spirit belongs not 
to the untutored but to the tutored mind of the savage, ‘is 
preserved for us in the records of the tutors themselves, the 
Jesuit missionaries in Canada. I need not do more than refer. 
to what has been written of late years by anthropologists, 
Brinton, Henshaw, and others, further than to say that it 
clears and strengthens the evidence of the passages in the 
records of the Jesuit missionaries in Canada between 1611 
and 1634,! which give locality and date to the beginning of 
the process of teaching that was to convert the polytheistic 


1 “Relations des Jésuites dans la Nouvelle-France,” Quebec, 1865, vol. i, 
1611, p. 20; 1633, p. 17; 1687, p. 49. 
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animism of the Ojibwas and other tribes into a kind of savage 
version of the philosophic deism of which the European mind 
was at that time full. There are mentions among Algonquin 
tribes of the word manitu, which in their languages meant, 
as it has continued to mean, a spirit of any kind. Thus Father 
Le Jeune remarks that there are men among them who 
make profession of consulting their Manitu, by which they 
mean, aS among us, an angel or some powerful nature, which 
they think good and bad. The Montagnet savages, he writes, 
give the name of manitu to every nature superior to man, 
good or bad; this is why, when we talk to them of God, 
they sometimes call him the good Manitu, and when we 
talk ‘to them of the devil, they call him the bad Manitu. 
This interesting~ passage is the first where the word manitu, 
or spirit appears with an attribute, as representing the great 
good and evil beings of Christianity. The latter, Matchi 
Manitu, the Bad Spirit, has held his place ever since in native 
American theology ; the former, Mino Manitu, the Good Spirit, 
is less known under that name, but came to be more generally 
described as the Kitchi Manitu, or Great Spirit (also Kije Manita, 
or Perfect Spirit), or as the Manitu par excellence. Let me 
now call attention to passages showing this transition, when 
the term “great Spirit” (the adjective not yet with a capital) is 
just coming into use as the, European equivalent of the 
Algonquin Kitchi Manitu, and applying itself to North Ameri- 
can belief in its Europeanized form. Father Lafitau, in his work 
on the manners of the American savages,’ published in 1724, 
shows how the teaching of the Company haa consolidated this 
doctrine during the eighty or ninety years they had been at work. 
This learned missionary now simply takes as native belief, 
what his own fellow missionaries had recorded their having 
themselves taught the Indians. All the nations of America, he 
says. whether settled or nomade, have strong expressions which 
can only denote one God. They call him the Great Spirit, 
sometimes the Master or Author cf life. Even the Ottawas, 
who seem the most brutal and least spiritual of these peoples, 
invoke him often as the Creator of all things. In another 
passage, he illustrates in the most perfect way, quite without 
recognizing the bearing of his own words, the still more in- 
sidious mistake by which foreigners ascribe to rude races deities 
not really imagined in savage thought. The whole class of 
spirits or demons, known to the Caribs of the West Indies by 


the name of cemi, in Algonquin as manitu, in Huron as oki, he . 


now spells with capital letters, and converts them each into a 


} Lafitau, “ Mcurs des Sauvages Ameriquains compares aux Mours des 
Premiers Temps,” Paris, 1724, vol. i, p. 124. 
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Supreme Being, “Ce Grand Esprit connu chez les Caraibes sous 
le nom de Chemiin, sous celui de Manitow chez les nations 
Algonquines, et sous celui d’ Okki chez celles qui parlent la 
langue Huronne,” &c. 

Had the effect of Christian teaching during the last few 
centuries been only to introduce the belief in and name for 
one supreme deity among tribes like the Canadian Indians, 
it would be comparatively easy for students to understand the 
state of things, and to keep the new, borrowed, ideas separate 
from the old native beliefs belonging to the days before white 
influence, when, to the red man, a prayer to the divine sun or 
the divine sky for fine weather or plentiful game represented 
the extreme development of native polytheism. But the actual 
problem presented to the anthropologist is far more complex. 
He has to deal with two processes, which have now gone on in 
America for more than a century. The Europeans have carried 
the term “Great Spirit,” far and wide over the Continent, using 
it in the broken language in which they communicate with the 
Indians, and thus have even naturalized it among them ; so 
that this great being has supplanted the indigenous nature-gods, 
and adopted and been adapted to their characteristics. The 
result has been in part a misinterpretation, and in part an 
actual transformation of the native religions, which is, even 
with the utmost care and the best information, hard to unravel. 
When it is related by a traveller how the Osage Indians smoke 
toward the Great Spirit with a prayer to him to smoke with them 
as a friend, and help them to overcome their foes, it is necessary 
to find whether the bringing in this alien deity into the Osage 
religion is due to the Indians explaining their ceremony in such 
English as the European would understand, or whether they 
had actually taken to the Great Spirit as equivalent to or 
supplanting a god of their own. 

Instead of following up this enquiry, a similar one may be 
_ taken up on better known ground. Hardly any account of the 

religious rites of the North American Indians is so familiar to 
English readers as Catlin’s life-like description of the Mandan 
festival, where the young braves were tortured by swinging 
suspended by splinters passed under the skin of their backs. 
The whole mystery was performed, he declares, in honour of 
the Great Spirit, on whom the victims called for strength to 
bear their agonies, and as a sacrifice to whom their finger joints 
were chopped off on the buffalo skull at the last scene of the grisly 
performance. Catlin has been accused of untruthfulness in his 
account, but so-far as I have been able to sift his book, I shoul 
say he was simply truthful alike with pen and pencil. He gives 
what he saw and what was told him; and more education and 
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critical skill would no doubt have led him to spoil his testimony | 
by trying to shape it. The religious rite he is describing is the 
celebration of a Deluge-legend by a performance of ‘some days’ 
duration, centring round the wooden structure set up in the 
village to represent that in which the ancestral Mandans were 
saved from the great flood. The festival was celebrated at the 
time of year when the willow leaves come out, for this (the 
Indians told him) was the kind of twig the bird had in her 
mouth when she came back to the ark. The Mandan flood- 
story is one of those which, reproducing the very details of 
missionary teaching, are evidence, not of native tradition, but 
of foreign influence. Catlin, unconsciously, even gives us the 
means of judging how modern the Mandan flood-story is, by his 
account of one of the proceedings of the celebration. There was 
collected from every house:a knife, hatchet, or other cutting 
tool, as a sacrifice to be thrown into the water, because the ark 
had been made with such tools. Now we know, from Catlin’s 
own pictures, what implements of these kinds the Mandans 
used ; they were the ordinary traders’ iron knives and hatchets. 
But stone implements cannot have been superseded among the 
Mandans much before 1700, by the iron implements with which 
they can then have been, for the first time, told that the ark 
was built. This dates the Deluge-legend ; and the Great Spirit, 
who, according to Catlin, figured in it, cannot claim higher 
antiquity. The whole account is good as an instance of the 
manner in which such modern traditions betray by their 
details their modernness. In the present case we are able to 
compare with Catlin’s account that of Prince Maximilian of 
Wied, who visited the Mandans not far from the same time. 
The descriptions of this scientific explorer, while wanting in the 
intimacy and picturesqueness of the wandering painter, strongly 
confirm Catlin’s fidelity as to fact; but Prince Maximilian had 
altogether better knowledge of Mandan language, thought, and 
meaning of religions belief. He, of course, saw the obvious 
traces of religion borrowed from the white men. He gives a 
list of the Mandan deities, among whom figure Omahank 
Numakchi, the Creator, whose name appears to mean Lord of 
Earth; Numank Machana, the First Man; Omahank Chiké, 
the Evil one of Earth; and various other beings. But there is 
no Mandan deity whose name answers to that of Great Spirit; so 
that Catlin’s account of his worship merely rests on an unfaith- 
ful translation of red man’s religion into white man’s language.' 

In South America, among the tribes of the regions of the 

1 George Catlin, “ Letters on the North American Indians,” No. 22. Prince 


Maximilien de Wied-Neuwied, “Voyage dans l’Intérieur del’ Amérique du Nord,” 
Paris, 1840, vol. ii. 
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Orinoco, missionaries and travellers have recorded the names of 
great divine beings, good and evil, which, could they be received 
as native to these rude people, would prove that the religion of 
the lower culture involved a conception of a supreme creative 
being, and hardly less clearly a great evil being, these two being 
causes of moral retribution in a future state. Yet when the 
names of such deities are translated, the result throws light on 
their probable origin outside any native development of religion. 
The Otomac Givi-uranga means “ the highest”; the Maipuri 
Purrinaminari is translated “lord of all”; the Tamanacs call 
their supreme being Amanené, that is, “creator” (from the 
verb jamaneri) ; and the Arawak Aluberi has the same sense 
(from the verb, ali) ; the Carib term, Chi-jumucon, translates 
“our great father.” It is only necessary to collect and interpret 
such divine names for them to be set down to the influence of 
the missionaries, who for three centuries have been teaching 
them to the Indians. But the early writers, generally mis- 
sionaries themselves, were less captious. The work of Father 
Gilij' is one of the best sources of information as to the language 
and habits of the Orinoco tribes. When the Maipuris explained 
to him how Purrinaminari, the Lord of All, formed man, and 
when he slept took a rib from him and formed woman, the 
kindly but somewhat credulous missionary, though he well 
knew of European intercourse in the region from 1535 onward, 
was delighted at this proof of sacred tradition, preserved since 
the beginning of the human race. His admiration only increased 
when he Jearnt that, as in Genesis, Purrunaminari created the 
light before the sun. When these unsophisticated savages pre- 
sented him with traditions, not only of the Old, but the New 
Testament, in an account reproducing the very details of the 
birth of Christ, which ‘he taught them as Christian dogma, 
“Now,” he cries in triumph, “ what have the atheists to say ?” 
It will be naturally expected, and the expectation is abundantly 
fulfilled, that these tribes should have stories of a universal 
deluge told as native traditions, yet with details plainly bor- 
rowed or suggested from European teaching. Thus the Arawaks, 
in Richard Schomburgk’s account, after an account of the 
creation of man and woman almost verbally biblical, went on 
to relate that the Bad Spirit gained the upper hand on the earth, 
so that when Makunaima, the Creator, sent great waters, only 
one man escaped in a canoe, from which he sent out a rat to see 


whether the water had fallen, and it came back with an ear of 
Indian corn.? 


) Gilij, “ Saggio di Storia Americana,” Rome, 1780, vol. iii, ch. 4, &c. 
= Schomburgk, “ Reisen in British-Guiana ” (1840-4), Leipzig, 1848, 
‘art 
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An instance or two may now be selected from the South 
American tribes to show the change which takes place under 
European influence in the idea of the condition of human souls 
after death. They no longer are supposed to continue in a 
ghostly existence without respect to their moral conduct on 
earth, but now the good are transported to happiness under the 
charge of the Good Being, the wicked are consigned to the 
unhappy region of the Evil Being. Yves d’Evreux, who was in 
Brazil in the 17th century, describes the Indian belief in the 
evil deity Girupari, to whom the wicked are given over after 
death. Jean de Lery, the Calvinist missionary, was still earlier, 
having made his short visit to the Tupinambas in 1557; his 
account is that these Indians think the souls of such as had lived ~ 
virtuously, that is to say,-who have well avenged themselves, 
and eaten many of their enemies, will go behind the great 
mountains and dance in beautiful gardens with the souls of 
their fathers, but the souls of the effeminate and worthless, who 
have not striven to defend their country, will go to Aygnan, the 
Evil Spirit, to incessant torments. This account of the future 
life probably in part represents original Indian ideas of the 
life after death, but who is Aygnan? The name Afianga 
appears in the Guarani Vocabulary of Ruiz de Montoya (about 
1639), as the ordinary equivalent for Devil in the Missionary 
Catechism, and is interpreted as derived from anga, soul (literally 
shadow), and afia, to run (as if meaning “ pursuer of souls”). 
Lery was naturally unfriendly to the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries who had been for some while among his Indians before his 
time, and does not seem to have asked the question whether, as 
seems likely, it was they who had made the name of Afanga. 
As to the origin of the name Girupari, there is very early and 
good evidence in the Latin Epistle concerning the Province of 
S. Paul, by Joseph de Anchieta, the celebrated missionary, 
written during the 16th century and published in the Colleccao 
de Noticias. It is as follows: “Concerning the nocturnal 
adversaries, or rather demons, which are wont to terrify the 
Indians, I wili add a few words. It is known, and in all men’s 
mouths, that there are certain demons whom the Brazilians 
call Curuwpira, who often attack the Indians in the woods, 
smite them with scourges, torment, and kill them. Of this our 
brethren, who sometimes have seen men killed by them, bear 
witness. Wherefore,” he continues, “the Indians leave on a 
mountain as they pass feathers, fans, arrows, &c., as offerings, 
with prayers that they may not be harmed.” Thus it appears 
that a whole demon-class came to be personified into an 
individual Indian Satan. After all, the process was only 
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that of the Spaniards and Portuguese in their own language, 
where demonio a demon, is developed into el Demonio, the 
Devil. 

Australia demands especial attention from the present point 
of view. For a long period after Captain Cook’s visit, the 
information as to native religious ideas is of the scantiest, but 
since the period of European colonists and missionaries, a crowd 
of alleged native names for the Supreme Deity and a great Evil 
Deity Have been recorded, which; if really of native origin, 
would show the despised black fellow as in possession of theo- 
logical generalizations as to the formation and conservation of 
the universe, and the nature of good and evil, comparable with 
those of his white supplanter in theland. I proceed to examine 
some of these many accounts, on which evidence can readily be 
brought to bear. A highly instructive one is that by Bishop 
Salvado, of the Benedictine Mission of New Norcia, north of 
Perth, in West Australia, dating from 1848, of the results of 
three years’ enquiry as to the theology of the savages. They 
adore, he says, no deity, true or false. Yet they have an idea 
of an omnipotent being, creator of heaven and earth, whom they 
call Motoyon, believed by them to be a wise old man of their 
own race, and they say that at the creation, he said, “ Earth 
come forth,” and breathed, and the earth was created, and so 
forthwith the waters, &c. Of this, the missionary points out 
the remarkable analogy with Genesis. They have also an idea 
of a malignant spirit, superior to them, whom they fear 
extremely, and call Cienga (Chenga), which spirit according to 
them, lets loose whirlwinds and floods of rain, invisibly slays 
their children, and dries up their flesh ; he dwells in the centre 
of the earth. Whence the European narrator sums up, it may 
be concluded that these Australians admit two principles, that 
is, Motogon, author of good, and Chenga, of evil. But Motogon, 
according to them, no longer exists, he died in decrepit old age 
long ago, so no wonder they pay him no worship ; what is 
unusual is that believing themselves afflicted by Chenga with 
constant calamities, they do nothing to propitiate him. But in 
thunderstorms they stamp on the ground ‘and spit towards the 
sky, imprecating death and ill-luck on Chenga, whom they 


believe author of the evil, and run off to shelter under neigh- 
bouring trees.? 


1 Yves d’Evreux, “Voyage dans le Nord du Brésil ” (1613-14), ed. Denis, 
Leipzig and Paris, 1864, p. 280, &. Jean de Lery, “ Histoire d’un Voyage 
fait 4 la terre du Brésil, 1594,” p. 234. Antonic Ruiz de Montoya, “ Arte, 
Bocabulario, &c., de la Lengua Guarani,” pub. J. Platzmann, Leipzig, 1876, 
vol.i. Joseph de Anchieta, in “‘ Collecgao de Noticias das Nagdes Ultramarinas 
nos Dominios Portuguezes. 


* Salvado, “ Memorie Storiche dell’ Australia,” Rome, 1851, p. 295. 
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It is fortunately possible to interpret the accounts bythe aid 
of earlier information. This West Australian region is that 
visited and excellently described by Sir George Grey, and of 
the languages of which we have dictionaries compiled years 
before by him and by Advocate-General Moore. From these it 
appears that the natives do talk of a spirit whom they call 
Mettagong or Mittagong, who is plainly the Motagon of Salvado ; 
but far from being a supreme good deity, he is an insignificant 
demon identified with the phosphoric fungus. As for the Chenga, 
the evil deity of Bishop Salvado, who kills people and causes 
storms, and lives below ground, he is not an individual at all. 
The dead, or spirits of the dead, are called djanga, and the word 
is especially well understood from its being used for the foreigners 
whom the Australians, like many other races, regard as being 
their own dead returned from the distant region to which they 
have departed.’ It is not, however, to be supposed that Bishop 
Salvado’s work is valueless and to be set aside on account of 
these misapprehensions. On the contrary, much of the infor- 
mation it contains as to native belief is excellent ; for instance, 
the accounts of the wocol or water-monster, whom the English 
spell waugul, and the causing of disease by magical intro- 
duction of bits of quartz into the patient by the power of the' 
sorcerer—boglia, written in English boylya, or boolia. The two 
great native gods considered to exist are not imaginary, arising, 
as they do, the one from exaggeration of an insignificant native 
demon, the other from the name of a class of spirits transformed 
into the name of an individual spirit. The explanation of 
both misunderstandings seems to lie in the communication 
between whites and savages by broken language, where a few 
words, English or native, are strung together regardless of 
the particles or inflexions which, in either language, give a 
sentence its precise meaning. Such distinctions as that made 
by the English indefinite or definite article, drop away in such 
intercourse. Thus the savage; living in terror of beings corres- 
ponding closely to our ghosts or demons, has learnt to use and 
receive the word “devil” in talk about them, and will use such 
phrases as “ devil catch him,” “ devil live down there,” meaning 
a ghost or demon ; but the foreigner, accustomed to ideas of a 
dominant Satan, writes the word down in his note-book with a 
capital, unconscious that he has converted the rude man’s 
simple belief in spirits into a dualistic religion, where one great 
personal Evil Being presides over the powers of evil and stands 
as opponent of the Good Being. 


1 G. Grey, “ Vocabulary of Dialects of South-West Australia,” 2nd edition 
London, 1840. G. F. Moore, “ Descriptive Vocabulary of the Language of the 
Aborigines of Western Australia,” London, 1842. 
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Mr. Oldfield’s account of the Watchandi tribe gives an 
opportunity of applying a different kind of test. In their 
religion the deity Nambajandi presides over Cadija (heaven), the 
region of delight and abundant game, where good black fellows 
dance and sing for evermore. Warrugura dwells in the regions 
below, and it appears that this latter evil spirit is described 
as having long horns and a tail; but, till the introduction of 
cattle by the white men, the Aborigines had never seen a horned 
beast, so that we infer that their doctrine of a horned devil 
belongs to the same late period.’ 

With these examples before us of European ideas of deity 
attributed to or really implanted among the natives of 
Australia, let us now examine the evidence as to a supreme 
deity more widely known and accepted as belonging to the 
religion of the natives of Victoria. Mr. Hale, in the “ Ethnogra- 
phic Volume of Wilkes’ Exploring Voyage,” published in 1840, 
mentions among the Wellington tribes the deity Baiamai 
living on an island beyond the sea to the east ; his food is fish ; 
sume natives consider him Creator, while others attribute the 
creation of the world to his son Burambin. Baiamai spoke 
and Burambin came into existence. The February dance to 
Baiamai was brought from a distance by natives.2 In 1850 
German Moravian missionaries who went from Melbourne into 
. the interior to Mount Franklin recorded their communications 
with the natives they went to evangelize. Their intercourse 
was carried on partly by settlers who could interpret, and partly 
in the broken English of the natives, which incidentally proved 
how very closely these had been already in contact with the 
whites. A native, called Bonaparte, pointing up to the sky, 
explained to the missionaries that Pei-a-mer (God) dwelt up 
there. Asked what they thought of him, they said that their 
panghals (sorcerers or doctors) taught them he had made all 
things, but was easy to anger, wherefore they must appease him 
with dances. To this being he gave also the name Mahman- 
mu-Rok, which the missionaries considered to mean “ father of 
all” (in fact marminth, father, is in the Victoria dialect). Thus 
it appears that Baiame was already, about 1840, a being 
recognized among the natives, but endowed with very native 
attributes in their belief. In late years Mr. A. W. Howitt, in 
his minute and careful account of the native theology of this 
part of Australia, describes Baiame as he found him established 
in native thought, and quotes the story told him by a native 


} Oldfield in “ Transactions of the Ethnologica] Society,” vol. iii, p. 228. 

? Horatio Hale, “ United States Exploring Expedition: Ethnology and 
Philology,” Philadelphia, 1846, p. 110. 

3 « Kvangelisches Shouse Seconate,” New Series IV, Basel, 1860, p. 241. 
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sorcerer who, according to custom, had gone to Baiame for 
instruction in the supernatural. 

The following is in substance from the words of this native :— 

“ My father had said, we will go to Baiame’s camp. He got 
astride of a thread and put me on another, and we held by each 
other’s arms. At the end of the two threads was Wombu, the 
bird of Baiame. We went through the clouds, and on the other 
side was the sky. We went through the place where the 
doctors go through, and it kept opening and shutting very 
quickly. My father said that if it touched a doctor as he was 
going through, it would hurt his spirit, and when he returned 
home he would sicken and die. 

“ On the other side we saw Baiame sitting in his camp. He 
was a very great old man with a long beard; he sat with his 
legs under him and from his shoulders extended two great 
quartz crystals to the sky above him. There were also numbers 
of the boys of Baiame and his people, who are birds and 
beasts.” These details, it will have been noticed, are, in some 
respects, of very native character, while in others recalling 
conventional Christian ideas ef the Almighty. 

An appendix to Mr. Brough Smyth’s “ Aborigines of Victoria,” 
communicated by the Rev. W. Ridley, for many years a 
missionary in those parts, will bring us, I think, nearer to the 
origin of this alleged native divinity. Baiame, Mr. Ridley tells 
us, is the name by which the natives in the north-west and west 
of New South Wales designate the Supreme Being. The blacks 
there say he is Carbon-Massa, 7.e., Great Master, and when 
asked what they and their fathers know of Baiame, they reply 
that he made earth, and water, and sky, animals and men, that 
he makes the rain come down and the grass grow, that he 
delivered their fathers from evil demons, that he welcomes 
good people to the Great Watercourse and Grove (Warrambul) 
in the sky, which is the Milky Way, a paradise of peace and 
plenty ; and that he destroys the bad. The word Baiame is 
derived, according to the Rev. C. C. Greenway, from baia, to 
make, cut out, build. “For ages unknown this race has | 
handed down the word signifying ‘ Maker’ as the name of the 
Supreme.”? 

Let us now, however, enquire whether Baiame, near 1840 so 
prominent a divine figure among the Australians, was known 
to them at all a few years earlier. The missionary traveller, 
James Backhouse, a minister of the Society of Friends, spent a 
long time in Australia between 1832-40, partly in what is 


; A. W. Howitt in “ Journal Anthropological Institute,” vol. xvi, p. 23, &c. 
R. Brough Smyth, “ Aborigines of Victoria,’’ Melbourne and London, 1878, 
vol. ii, Appendix B, 
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now Victoria. In his journals he recognizes the well-known 
spirit-beliefs of the Australians, but declares that they have no 
distinct ideas of a Supreme Being. William Buckley, the “ wild 
white man,” who lived thirty years among the natives of the 
district, till he had forgotten English, and describes their 
notions of demons and of becoming white men after death, says 
the same. The Rev. L. E. Threlkeld, the first grammarian and 
lexicographer of New South Wales, mentions the bush-deity, 
Koin, who contrels the native mysteries and teaches the 
sorcerers, also other demons; but there was no being known 
to the natives whose name he could adopt as representing 
Deity.* 

If then Baiame, unknown to well-informed observers till 
about 1840, suddenly appears then with markedly Biblical 
characteristics, the natural inference is that he arose from the 
teaching of the missionaries. Ridley himself has published, in 
his volume of Kamilaroi vocabularies, an extract from a 
missionary primer prepared for the Kamilaroi people, which 
begins with, “ Baiame verily man made” (Baiame gir giwir 
gimobi), and ends with, “ Baiame verily heaven, earth, the great 
water, all, everything made. Baiame always is Baiame ” (Baiame 
gir gunagulla, &c.). Mr. Ridley’s evidence is not the less 
valuable from his treating the word and idea of Baiame as 
native. He says, “ In the ancient and still preserved creed of the 
Murri—‘ He who built all things is Baia-me.’”? The evidence 
points rather, in my opinion, to “ Baiame” being the missionary 
translation of the word “Creator,” used in Scripture lesson- 
books for God, so that when the native Bonaparte explained 
to the Moravian missionaries that Baiame was up in heaven, 
and made all things, and was Father, he was merely repeating 
the very words he had been taught by other missionaries in his 
own part of the country. 

Mr. Howitt, in his papers on the mysteries and other religious 
rites of the Australians in the south-east region of the continent, 
records especially the native ideas as to the deities known as 
Daramilin and Bunjil. These beings are like ghostly chiefs, 
or headmen of tribes; they are the legendary institutors of 
the initiation ceremonies and other customs, over the due 
keeping up of which they watch, severely punishing infractions. 

Daramulun, whose name Ridley interprets = “leg on one 
side,” or “ lame,” takes the ghosts to the sky, and it is consistent 

1 James Backhouse, “ Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies,” 
London, 1843, p. 555, 506. J. Bonwick, “ William Buckley, the Wild White 
Man,” Melbourne, 1856, p. 40. John Morgan, ‘The Life and Adventures of 
William Buckley,” Hobart, 1852, p. 57. L. E. Threlkeld, “An Australian 
Grammar,” Sydney, 1834; and Key. 

? W. Ridley, “ Kamilaroi, and other Australian languages,” Sydney, 1875. 
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with his heavenly abode that it is he who makes the thunder ; 
and, indeed, his thunder is heard in the whirring: noise of the 
“bull-roarer ” sounded at his mysteries. 

Bunjil lived when on earth at the Falls of Lallal, he went up 
to the sky in a whirlwind, and is there still as the star Fomal- 
haut. In all this there is much that is probably native, not 
foreign, and consistent with Mr. Howitt’s view that Daramulun 
and Bunjil are originally beings of the nature of divine ancestors, 
dead headmen who still act with benevolent and malevolent 
power over their tribesmen. When, however,.with reference to 
them the terms Great Spirit or Supreme Spirit are used, this 
may be accepted as expressing their actual position in the native 
Australian mind, which it is Howitt’s. task to represent, but 
there are reasons to show that they only attained this divine 
eminence under Christian missionary influence. This is to my 
mind involved in Howitt’s finding them treated as corresponding 
or equivalent to Baiame, the Creator, whose origin I have just 
been discussing.! 

The manner in which missionary teaching has shaped native 
belief in a Supreme Being comes even more plainly into view 
when we notice the geographical position of the tribes who use 
names equivalent to the appellation “Our Father,” a term which 
the missionaries of course have been for many years teaching 
them, and which is now found current in tribes differing 
extremely in language, as if it had radiated through the whole 
group from one missionary centre. The Kurnai, we learn from 
Howitt, have only the naine Mungan ngaur, i.e., “Our Father,” 
for their deity, who is the same as Baiame, or Bunjil, or Dara- 
mulun in other tribes. Within the very distinct Kamilaroi 
group of tribes, it appears from Mr. Dawson’s account that the 
good spirit Pirnmeheaal, who is kindly, and lives above the 
clouds, and whose voice is thunder, but whom the missionaries 
have made the natives afraid of, is also known as Mamyungrak 
(nam = father), while other tribes appear like the Kurnai to have 
no name for God or the Good Spirit but Peep ghnatnean =“ father 
ours.” In giving these details Mr. Dawson is quite alive to the 
borrowing of such religious words and ideas from the white men.* 
On the other hand the passage just quoted shows that the 
natives now declare that they believed in Pirnmeheaal as kindly 
before the missionaries gave their people fear of him. So it is 
said that Daramulun not only taught the black fellows their arts 
and presided over their sacred ceremonies, but was called by the 


) A. W. Howitt, in “Journal Anthropological Institute,” vol. xiii, p. 185, 
&e.; vol. xvi, p. 23, &e. 


? James Dawson, “ Australian Aborigines in Western District of Victoria,” 
Melbourne, 1881. 
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women Papang, “ father,” before the time of the white men, and 
that Bunjil was called Mamingata, “our father,” before the 
white men came. These assertions must be recorded for what 
they may be worth. Among tribes who, as among the Kamilaroi 
group reckon kinship on the mother’s side, it would be remarkable 
and requiring explanation if the name of father were given to a 
native divine ancestor of all men, but before arguing this point 
we should have the right to demand first some record of the name 
being known at all to the natives before the white transformation, 
as I may call it, of the native religion. 

Space prevents my attempting to discuss here the whole list 
of names of dominant good or evil deity which appear in books 
within the last forty years. Unless the etymology of such 
names is known, they are not instructive. But as to dominant 
evil deity, it is worth while to mention two cases where the 
etymology is known. The word murup for the soul or ghost of 
a dead man belongs to the Woiworung and other tribes of the 
Kamilaroi group. Howitt gives a native account of a murup 
come back from the sunset land of the dead, to wander on 
earth ; coming in sight of the grave it cries out, “ Hallo! there 
is my old ’possum rug; there are my old bones.” The word 
has, by talk with the white men, grown into a term for a bad 
spirit, thence into an individual name for the great bad spirit, 
till it now stands in the Western Victorian vocabularies as 
Murup = Devil, who also appears as “ Maker of bad-smelling 
smoke,” and lives, surrounded by a host of devils, in a place 
called Ummekulleen, that is to say “no good,” where he punishes 
the wicked. So elsewhere, tulugal, “of the dead, ghost,” has 
become Tulugal = Devil. These transformations have accom- 
panied a corresponding change in ideas of the fate of the 
soul after death. The older native ideas of souls departing to 
some island, or into the western sky, and from time to time 
returning as ghosts to earth, and of their being re-born and 
coming from their distant homes in the bodies of strange 
peoples, Malays or English, have now given place to imported 
ideas of moral judgment and retribution after death. .Baiame, 
the Creator, takes the good into heaven; Mirirul, the Creator, 
in the Illawarra tribes, judges men, taking the good to the sky, 
(mirir), but sending the bad to another place to be punished.! 

From the Australian we may proceed to the Tasmanian 
religion, which offers interesting considerations from the present 
point of view. The evidence has been so carefully collected in 
Mr. Roth’s recent volume that the record may be taken as 
practically closed, the task remaining of comparison and 
criticism to ascertain what may be accepted as genuine native 


) See the vocabularies already referred to. 
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belief, and what rejected as due to foreigners’ influence or set 
down by mistake. Considering how superficial was the informa- 
tion of several contributors, it is perhaps remarkable that it can 
be reduced to so much consistency. 

There can be no question as to the general animistic scheme. 
The belief in shades or ghosts, and their continuance’ after 
death, when they become protectors of their living relatives ; 
the fear of hostile spirits in the night; belief in demoniacal 
possession, in nature-spirits thronging the world, and in certain 
greater spirits who may be described as gods, all this is well 
vouched for, and corresponds with the belief of savages else- 
where. As no one even suggests that the Tasmanians had any 
thought of retribution after death, the absence of this doctrine 
may be taken for granted. The present question touches what 
is said of belief in greater spirits or gods, whether any such 
approaches the definition of a Supreme Being or God, or of a 
Devil. Milligan in one account says that they considered one 
or two spirits to be of omnipotent energy, but that they do not 
seem to have invested even these with attributes of benevolence. 
The apparent strength of this statement, however, is much 
reduced by comparison with his other account, that they were 
polytheists believing in a plurality of powerful but generally 
evil-disposed beings inhabiting the mountains, &c., of whom a 
few were supposed to be of great power, the majority being 
like our goblins and elves. Again, Leigh and Jefferys (one of 
whom repeats from the other) declare that the Tasmanians 
believe in two spirits, the good spirit who governs the day, and 
the evil spirit who governs the night; and when any of their 
family are on a journey they sing to the good spirit for their 
protection. It is, however, stated on the better authority of 
Milligan that it is to the spirits of departed relations that they 
look for help, the great spirits not being benevolent, so that 
probably Leigh and Jefferys were mistaken as to whom the 
chant was addressed to. Backhouse says they attribute the 
strong emotions of their minds to the devil, but it is not clear 
that by the devil they meant anything more than a spirit. He 
remarks also that these people have received a few faint ideas 
of the existence and superintending providence of God, but in 
support of this vague suggestion he offers no evidence. 

On turning to accounts which can be tested by the Tasmanian 
vocabularies, it appears that some statements as to spirits or 
gods are ratified by language, and some not. Robinson declares 
that the natives believed in the existence of both a good and an 
evil spirit; the latter they called Raegoo wrapper, to whom they 
attributed all their afflictions, and they used the same word to 
express thunder and lightning. In the vocabularies the name 
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for evil spirit, &c., appears in less grotesque spelling as /aguer- 


-roperne, rargeropper, rediarapa, riggaropa. Beside this, I place 


another statement, by Davies, that the natives believe in the 
existence of an evil spirit, called by some tribes Mamma, who 
has power by night, of him they are much afraid, and never 
willingly go out in the dark. I never could make out, Davies 
adds, that they believed in a good deity, for although they spoke 
of one, it struck me that it was what they had been told; they 
may, however, believe in one who has power by day. Comparing 
this again with the vocabularies, it appears that nowam or 
noamma, is actually Tasmanian for thunder, while in another 
dialect Namma and Namneboorack are actually identified with 
Riggaroppa as names of the devil or spirit of evil. This 
evidence is conclusive that the native deity whom white men 
taught the Tasmanian to identify with the devil, was really their 
spirit or god of thunder and lightning, and a harmful being, of 
whom the natives went in terror. On looking through the vocabu- 
laries for mention of any deity regarded as good or supreme, I 
find only in Milligan’s own vocabulary, Tiggana Marrabona, 
given as equivalent to spirit, of great creative power. Had 
Milligan thought this to indicate a native doctrine of a Supreme 
Being he must have said so in his accounts of their religion. 
The whole evidence for a Tasmanian supreme good spirit is in 
my opinion worthless. 

So far as I can judge, such criticism of accounts of savage 
theology as has been here employe, while tending to remove 
as foreign any doctrines approaching full monotheism and 
dualism, moral government, and future retribution, leaves 
untouched in the religions of the lewer races the lower 
developments of animism, especially the belief in souls and 
their continuance after death, manes, demons, nature-spirits 
pervading the world, and reaching their fullest expansion in 
great polytheistic gods. The present argument is, however, 
abundantly enough for consideration by itself, and there is 
advantage in not entering here upon a field of theory where 
opinion may be divided, but remaining on ground which every 
school of thinkers will agree needs thorough exploration and 
clearing for further operations. Though no attempt is here 
made to go beyond some typical cases of the blending of 
religions of different stages of culture, it has, I trust, become 
evident that the enquiry they involve is of importance. While 
anthropology, as regards the collection of materials for study 
of the religions of the world has gained of late vastly, the 
time has come for a more thorough criticism of these materials, 
so as to separate in the religions of the lower races the 
genuinely early and native part from the accretions and 
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transformations due to contact with civilized foreigners. By 
such examples as those brought forward, it will have been seen 
that there is a serious clearance to be made. It must not only 
be admitted, but made known as widely as possible among 
students both of language and religion, that the means for 
fully settling the relation between the religions of the less 
and more cultured peoples are not at present complete, and can 
only be made so by further investigations in the dialects and 
beiiefs of savages and barbarians. These two kinds of work 
complete and correct one another in forming a solid foundation 
on which the anthropological theory of religion must be per- 
manently built. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. S. H. Ray said:—In his instructive and interesting paper 
Dr. Tylor has brought forward many curious illustrations of the 
misapprehension of savage religious terms by those who have to 
provide for them a Christian literature. As Dr. Tylor’s examples 
are drawn from the languages of America and Australia, it may 
be worth while to give a few examples of similar mistakes in 
expressing ideas foreign to savage minds by the use of native 
words, which I have found in the languages of Oceania. What is 
specially to be noticed in the Oceanic terms is, that they are not 
always the names of spiritual beings, as in America and Australia, 
but in some cases denote material objects. 

The nearest approach to the American “ Manitou,” which is to 
be found in Oceania, is the Polynesian term “ Atua,” which 
originally meant “ a god, a spirit,” and is now used in missionary 
literature for ‘‘ God, the God.” In the latter sense Atua has been 
introduced into the languages of Efate and Malekula, New 
Hebrides. There, of course no objection:can be made to its use, as 
the term is entirely foreign to the languages. 

In the language of Nguna, or Montague Island, New Hebrides, 
the word used for “God” is “ Suge.” In a paper on “ Religious 
Beliefs in Melanesia,” read before the Institute (Journal, vol. x), 
Dr. Codrington described the Suge of Banks’ Islands as a club or 
society of which the members were arranged in distinct grades. 
Position in this club determined. to a great extent the position of 
the individual in native society. The highest places were only 
reached after considerable expense, and depended chiefly on the 
goodwill of the members, but also, to some extent, on a supposed 
possession of supernatural power. Thus the Suge wielded con- 
siderable influence over the lower sections of the community. In 
Pentecost Island, New Hebrides, Dr. Codrington describes Suqe- 
matua (a kind of Melanesian YaBaxtyns) as a spirit who was con- 
tinually doing, and proposing to do, things in a wrong way, when 
Tagar, the Creator, was doing them properly. In Leper’s Island 
Suge carried his disagreement with Tagar to such an excess that 
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Tagar paddled away and left Suge to his own devices. Since 
then things have been continually going wrong. It seems 
probable that the native notion in Nguna is, that Suge is respon- 
sible for the condition of everything as it now exists, and the 
missionary seeking a native name for God, as the primary cause of 
all, has adopted the word Suge to express his idea of Creator. 

In Iai, the Melanesian district of Uvea, in the Loyalty Island, 
by a somewhat similar misunderstanding, the word for “ evil,” 
with a slight change of sound, has been used for “God.” In that 
language the equivalent of the adjective “‘ bad,” or “evil,” is kong. 
Things which are bad are naturally things to be dreaded, hence 
the word was taken to be also the name of an evil spirit. It is by 
ay no means clear even that the natives had any conception of one 
7 specially evil spirit; their religion, as in Lifu and other islands of 
4 the group, consisting probably in a belief in good or bad influences 
2 associated with various objects. Finding it impossible to procure 
: the abolition of the word kong, expressing the object of dread, the 
: matter was compromised by substituting the guttural trill (written 
kh, and called by Dr. Codrington the Melanesian g) for the surd. 
Thus in the New Testament khong appears as the equivalent 
of the English ‘God,’ and we have in Luke iv, 34, the con- 
tradiction—“ At ae kap ge khong,” “ the man that is holy (tapu) of | 
Khong.” 

Perhaps the most curious mistake is to be found in the language 
of the Western Tribe of Torres Strait. In an account of these 
people in the Journal of the Institute for February, 1890, Pro- 
fessor Haddon refers to the augiid or totem by which the clans on 
the Island of Mabuiag were distinguished. The men wore the 
totems (crocodile, snake, shark, &c.) cut or tattooed on the right 
shoulder, the women had them eut on the small of the back. In 
a translation of the Gospel of St. Mark made for the Western Tribe 
by (probably) a native teacher on Saibai, we find Augud used for 
‘God,’ and in the opening verse read ‘‘ Senabi mina kapu zagital 
Jesu Keriso-iné, Augadau kazi,” “This (is) writing good things 
done of Jesus Christ, Augud’s son.” 

Other examples could easily be found of similar mistakes in the 
use of words adopted for religious expressions in the languages cf 
savage tribes. From a philological point of view the subject 
opened by Dr. Tylor is one of very great interest. ‘To the mis- 
siovary, or would-be missionary, it is of fundamental importance 
to the real success of his work. 


Mr. Distant said: It seems likely that we shall never really 
understand the religious or speculative ideas of so-called savages, 
until we commence the study of the opinions held on these 
matters by the masses at home. What is the idea of the “ Great 
Spirit”’ among the savages (to use a misleading word usually 
upplied to other races) found in our own great cities ; and would 
it not be better to commence the study in Whitechapel rather than 
proceed at once to Africa or Australia? Among the South 
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African Bantu Kafirs I have lately visited, I found the majority 
ready to believe anything and everything told them by their 
elders, whilst the chiefs, who are always more intellectual, some- 
times exhibit a healthy scepticism. Is it not just the same in 
England, and would not the enquiry proceed much more rapidly if 
we investigated at first the crude and often simple ideas held on 
these matters by our own people, and thus be better able to 
formulate a method of enquiry to be applied to other races. 


NovemBer 24TH, 1891. 
E. W. Brasrook, Esq., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following elections were announced :— 


The Most Hon. the Marquess of Burts, K.T., of Cardiff 
Castle. 

GrorcE A. Kennepy, Esq., of 10, Seedley Terrace, Pendle- 
ton, Manchester. 

Wa ter Cunuirre, Esq., of Inverness Terrace, Hyde 
Park. 

HERBERT WarkD, Esq., of Shepherd’s Hill House, Harefield, 
Uxbridge. 

Arruur J. Evans, Esq., F.S.A., of Holywell, Oxford. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE LipRary. 


From the Secretary or State ror THE CoLontes.—Despatch from 
His Honour the Administrator of British New Guinea, re- 
porting visit of inspection to the Louisiades and neighbouring 
islands. Fol. 1891. 

From Dr. P. L. Sctater.—Esayo Etnoldégico sobre los Aborigines 
del Estado de Antioquia en Colombia. By Andres Posada 
Arango. 8vo. Paris, 1871. 

From Dr. L. Sriepa.—Materialien zur Anthropologie des 
Kaukasus. By Dr. N. W. Giltschenko. 8vo. 1891. 

From the AurHor.—Congress russischer Naturforscher und Aerzte 
in St. Petersburg, 1890. By Dr. L. Stieda. 4to. 

—— Th. Koeppen: Beitrige zur Frage nach der Urheimath und 
der Urverwandtschaft des indo-europiischen und des finnisch- 
ugrischen Volksstamines. By Dr. L. Stieda. 4to. 
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From the AurHor.—Examination of a Theory of the Mental Con- 
stitution. By C. Staniland Wake. 8vo. Chicago, 1591. 
—— L’Homme dans la nature. By Paul Topinard. 8vo. Paris, 

1891. Woodcuts. 

Der Gaumenwulst, By Prof. Dr. Ludwig Stieda. 8vo. 

1891. Plates. 

Fragments of the History of a Lost Tribe. By Dr. Lorenzo 

G. Yates. 8vo, 

From the Orrice.—Bidrag till Kiannedom af 
Finlands Natur och Folk. H. 49, 50. 

From the Ecote (Paris)—Revue mensuelle, 
1891. No. 11. 

From the GOVERNMENT OF Perak.—The Perak Government Gazette. 
Vol. iv. Nos. 31; 32. 

From the Stare Boarp or Heatru_ (Massachusetts).—Annual 
Report. 1890. 

From the Acapémie Des Sciences pe Cracovie.—Bulletin Inter- 
nationale. 1891. Nos. 7, 8. Rocznik zarzadu. 1888. 
Pamietnik Wydzialu matematyczno-przyrodniczego, T. xvi, 
xvii. Rozprawy Wydzialu matematyczno-przyrodniczego. T. 
xix, xx. Zbidr wiadomosci do antropologii krajowej. T. xiii. 

From the Eprror.—Ballettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tom. 

5a 7. 

Nature. Nos. 1150, 1151. 

Revue Scientifique. T. xlviii. Nos. 20, 21. 

Science. Nos. 451, 452 

From the ArcuzoLouicaL Instrrute.—The Archeological 
Journal. No. 191. 

From the Australian Museum.-—Records. Vol.i. No. 9. 

From the Sociery or Arts.—Journal. Nos. 2034, 2035. 


The Secretary read a paper by Mr. H. MirForD BARBER on 
“ Perforated Stones of South Africa.” 


Mrs. CArEY Hopson, Mr. Distant, and Mr. WALHOUSE 
joined in the discussion. 


A paper on “The Indians of the Similk’ameen, British 
Columbia,” by Mrs. 8. 8S. ALLISON, was read. 


The CHAIRMAN and Dr. LEITNER took part in the discussion. 


The PERFORATED STONES of SouTH AFRICA. 


By H. Mitrorp BAkBER. 


THE perforated water-worn stones of South Africa, commonly 
called “Bushman stones,” are found in various localities, 
frequently at a depth of twenty feet below the surface, often 
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mixed with other water-worn boulders in the beds of rivers and 
other places. One of these perforated stones was found in 
the Kimberley ciamond mine, at a depth of about forty feet. 
They are not confined to certain localities, but occur, one may 
almost state, everywhere, although in some parts they are 
more numerous than in others. Their usual weight is from 
two to six pounds, more or less ; they are not always round, but 
nearly so. 

There has been much speculation and conjecture as to how 
these stones were perforated, and also for what purpose they 
were used: they are intensely hard, and drilling the holes must 
have been a work of considerable labour. Some have supposed 
that they were used for giving weight to digging sticks; the 
traveller Burchell mentions the digging stick in his book ; others 
imagined them to be pipes for smoking Indian hemp (cannabis 
Indica), whilst some even go so far as to believe that they were 
made and used by the Bushmen, but for what purpose they do 
not state. This is, however, very improbable. The idle erratic 
Bushman, with his wandering thriftless habits, living upon 
roots, or passing through the country in search of game, ostrich 
eggs, &c., or following the locust swarms for weeks together, 
living upon them, and sleeping where they sleep day after day, 
through storm and sunshine, was not the man to devote hours 
of labour to this work; neither would he carry them from one 
part of the country to another. However, there can be no 
doubt that these stones were like all other utensils, used for a 
particular purpose, especially in those early days when work 
was not a labour of love. Of their great antiquity there can 
be no doubt from the positions in which they have been 
discovered. 

The natives that inhabit the mountainous regions beyond 
Leydenburg, and the neighbourhood of Pilgrims’ Rest and Mac 
Mac (which was formerly a place where alluvial gold was sought, 
in eastern South Africa) are for the most part an exceedingly 
mixed race, consisting chiefly of Shangaris and Basutos. These 
people are celebrated in their country, which abounds in ex- 
ceedingly rich iron ore, as workers in iron, which is one of their 
chief industries. Many of them are clever at their trade, 
although their manufactures are of the rudest nature. The 
forge and the bellows, however, are not only curious but very 
ingenious contrivances, the last named being made of the hide 
of the Sable antelope. The skin is taken whole from the body 
of the animal, the skinning commencing from the hind quarters 
and finishing at: the neck, where it is severed just below the 
head. All the incisions are carefully and neatly stitched to 
prevent the escape of air, the skin is then made soft and 
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pliable, and an incision is male in the centre of this bag of 
about six inches in length; on each side of this aperture a 
piece of strong stick is inserted of the same length on each 
side, with a loop of hide attached to admit of the fingers and 
thumb of the blower, each hand working a separate bellows. 
The tube or blow-pipe of the bellows is made of the long bent 
horn of the antelope, with the apex cut off below the natural 
hollow part of it, the large end or base of the horn is firmly 
affixed to the neck of the bag, but placed slightly on one side. 
When the whole thing is finished and ready for working, the ~ 
pair of bellows are placed in position in front of the forge, 
which simply consists of a low semi-circular wall made of 
clay, in the centre of which are placed side by side two of the 
above-mentioned perforated stones; they are usually built into 
the clay wall, where they remain as fixtures. 

The pair of bellows are placed immediately in front of the 
forge, and six or eight inches apart, with the nozzle of each 
placed in the apertures of the perforated stones, the nozzle not 
extending further than the middle of the stone, which is the 
narrowest part of the hole. It will be seen that by this 
arrangement the stone is of the greatest value in preventing 
the horn from being injured by the heat of the charcoal. The 
blower, or worker of the bellows, takes up his position by 
kneeling between the two and by placing a hand in each 
bellows, opening and shutting the valves alternately in the centre 
of the bag by pressing up and down, and thus inflating it. The 
anvil is simply a heavy flat stone. The hammer is an oblong 
piece of iron with a hole in the centre for the insertion of a 
rough wooden handle. 


Discussion. 


Mr. WatnovseE remarked that the bellows for the furnaces 
described in Mr. Barber’s paper almost exactly resemble the 
bellows used for the native iron-fusing furnaces iu Southern India, 
such as have been immemorially used in making the “ wootz,” or 
Indian steel, the nature and manufacture of which had long been a 
perplexity. In India bamboos are used for blow-pipes instead 
of horns as in Africa; the double bellows are worked by two men, 
one at each, for at least two hours before the ore fuses. 
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Account of the SIMILKAMEEN INDIANS of BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By Mrs. S. 8. ALLISON. 


Or the origin of the former inhabitants of the Similkameen 
I know nothing, but of the tribe at present occupying the 
valley tradition relates that about 150 years ago a small band 
of the warlike Chilcotins, accompanied by their wives and 
decked in their war paint and feathers, crossed the Frazer 
River on the war path to avenge a wrong (the death of a chief) 
inflicted on them by the Shuswaps of the Bonaparte and 
Thompson. 

Penetrating too far into the interior the winter suddenly set 
in, they found their retreat cut off and themselves hemmed in 
by their enemies. They were, however, in a country abounding 
in game of all kinds, which, together with the long black 
lichens that descended from the pine trees, afforded them ample 
sustenance. 

Establishing themselves in the upper valley of the Similkameen 
they maufully faced the rigours of the winters, and bravely held 
their own against their foes. Making friends with the Spokans 
(who admired the fairness of their women) they inter-married 
with that tribe and increased in numbers for many years till, in . 
common with all the neighbouring tribes, they were nearly 
obliterated by that dire scourge, small-pox. Since that time 
civilization has nearly finished the work begun by small-pox, viz., 
the extinetion of the tribe. Whether this is due to the entire 
change that has taken place in their food and manner of life it 
is hard to say, but I know from personal experience that the 
Similkameen Indians of to-day are totally different both 
physically and mentally from what they were thirty or even 
twenty years ago. Though the women are of small stature 
(possibly from the custom of marrying them before they have 
attained their full growth) the men average five feet six in 
height; their frames are lithe and muscular, their movements 
quick and graceful. 

In complexion they are very light, being more of the yellow 
paleness of the Chinese than the copper colour of the Red Indian, 
and like the Chinese they have small hands and feet. Their hair 
varies from jet black to red brown, and in some cases there is 
just a glint of gold in it; many of them have a kink or wave 
almost amounting toa curl in their locks, of which they are very 
proud. Formerly they were hardy and enduring, and capable 
of sustaining great fatigue. Before there was any regular means 
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of transport over the mountains lying between Hope, on the 
Frazer, and the Similkameen, the Indians used to be employed to 
pack provisions over on their backs. Their packs were sus- 
pended by means of a band or strap passed over their fore- 
heads, and I have ‘known some of them pack three sacks of 
flour (150 Ibs.) on their back, while travelling on snow-shoes 
for adistance of 65 miles over a rough mountainous road, with 
a depth of 25 feet of snow on the summit of the Hope Mountain, 
over which the trail ran. 

. Sometimes a whole family would start out on one of these 
packing expeditions, the children, as well as their parents, each 
taking a load, and accomplishing the journey in six or eight days 
according to the state of the road. If an unusually violent 
snowstorm overtook an Indian while travelling in the mountains 
he would dig a hole in the snow, cover himself with his blanket, 
and allow himself to be snowed up ; here he would calmly sleep 
till the snow had passed, then he would proceed on his journey. 
The Similkameens are not good runners, though I have known 
some of them when sent a message keep up a steady jog trot for 
ten hours and cover a long stretch, but they are not by any means 
swift-footed, nor do they develop pedestrianism. They are born 
horsemen ; as soon as a child can sit alone it is placed on horse- 
back, indeed before that it becomes familiarised with horses, for 
while a child is still bound on a “ papoose stick,” it is hung by 
a strap to the pummel of its mother’s saddle, and away it goes 
flying with her over the bunch grass hills, and they thus make 
good riders with firm, easy, graceful seats. As they depend on 
hunting for a large portion of their food they are, of course, 
good shots. They now use the same weapons as the white 
settlers—Winchesters, ‘44 bore generally, Ballards, Remingtons, 
and Henry rifles. Formerly they used bows and arrows, lariats, 
and snares. 

Deer were often snared ; two saplings growing in a convenient 
spot on either side of a deer run were selected and bent down, 
and a noose suspended between their tops; the deer were then 
driven down the run by men and dogs. The frightened animals 
bounded heedlessly along till they came to the snare, where 
they were quickly involved in the noose, releasing in their 
struggles the bent saplings, which, springing into their natural 
position, hung the deer thus caught. At regular times in the 
autumn the whole tribe would assemble, and scouring the 
country for miles with their dogs, would drive large herds of 
deer into some mountain cul de sac where the hunters with their 
bows and arrows were stationed beforehand, ready for the whole- 
sale slaughter of the bewildered creatures. 

Deer were often pursued on horseback and lassooed with a 
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strong reata. I have been told by an old man of the tribe that 
the sharp horns of the-mountain goat fixed on shafts of hard 
wood were formerly used as spears both in hunting and warfare, 
as also stone knives and hatchets. I have seen the rude flint 
arrowheads used in past times, also a stone chisel. Some 
ten or twelve years ago an Indian who was in need of an axe, 
but too poor to buy one, made himself a very serviceable one of 
stone, the same he said as his father had used. 

In pursuing deer, sheep, or goats, the Similkameens used a 
species of dog crossed with the wolf or coyote (the wolf making 
the best cross, the result being a braver, fiercer animal, while 
those crossed with the coyote had more of the cowardly, slinking 
nature of that cowardly creature); these were fleet, strong, and 
highly prized by their owners... In early times the women were 
nearly as good hunters as the men, but since they have grown 
civilized they have given it up lest the white settlers should 
laugh at them, for they are highly sensitive to ridicule. 

sefore shot guns were plentiful among the Indians, birds were 
snared in slip nooses set in the trees they frequented. The fool 
bird (a species of grouse quite deserving its name) was caught 
with a loop tied to the end of a long pole; the loop was thrown 
over the bird’s head and just “ yanked” off the tree or bush on 
which it sat. 

Fish were caught in the Similkameen and its tributaries in 
basket traps and by horse-hair lines with thorn or ca¢étus hooks 
attached. The fish were also caught in nets placed. across a 
stream; these nets were formed of twine made from a native hemp 
which the women gather, beating out the fibre with stones and 
forming a twisted thread or twine by rolling it with their hands 
on their bare thighs. It is rather a comical sight to see a group 
of women manufacturing twine ; this twine is strong, and is 
used for many purposes. 

Before matches found their way to these Indians fire was pro- 
duced by inserting a piece of hard wood into a punk, stump, or 
log, and twirling it round between the hands until the friction 
induced combustion. The inconvenience of kindling fires in 
this manner made the Indians chary of allowing their fires to 
be extinguished, 

I cannot learn that there was any particular significance 
attached to fire (though it was the medium through which 
offerings were made to the dead), but they have some tradition 
of an underground fire. 

I have been told both by an Okanagan and a Similkameen 
Indian of a river that is said to be somewhere in the mountains 
that after a rather turbulent course, leaps over a high precipice 
aud siuks into a deep hole that goes down into the earth till it 
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reaches “kee-kee-lee fire” (underground fire), and steam or 
smoke, as they call it, ascends from the hole—the river is here 
lost. Neither of the Indians who told me the story had seen 
the place himself, but both said their fathers had seen it ; they 
were both old men, and, as far as I could learn, were not 
acquainted—they both, however, told the same story. The 
other Indians knew nothing of this river, but said the old men 
had heard of it from their fathers. This may have been a 
tradition brought with them from their old home, or it may 
have been a lie manufactured for the amusement of their 
friends. 

As I have before remarked, the Indian of to-day and the 
Indian of former years are altogether different beings; their 
food to-day is the same as ours, or rather they live more 
luxuriously than any poor white settler would think of doing ; 
they will not do without tea, coffee, sugar, flour, sago, rice, jams, 
jelly, canned fruit, in fact all that is good. Formerly their food 
consisted of venison, fresh and dried game of all kinds, beaver 
tails and bears’ paws being esteemed a dainty. The seeds of 
the sunflower pounded furnished a sort of flower that was 
made into cakes. The root of the speetlum (a plant resembling 
portulaca) was dug in the spring and eaten either boiled with 
the bark of the service berry, which imparts an almond flavour, 
or dried ; when dried it made an excellent substitute for bread. 
The cactus, or prickly pear, was roasted and eaten with meat. 
The stitome (a sort of wild potato), a root growing abundantly 
in wet land, was gathered in its season. Various edible fungi 
growing in the earth or in the woods were much used. The 
long black lichens on which the deer feed were gathered and 
soaked for a long time in the river; a pit was then dug and 
lined first with a layer of hot stones, over these a layer of green 
branches was placed ; the wet lichens were then yut in the pit, 
and covered with another layer of green branches, and more 
stones and weeds; the whole was tien earthed over. When 
the pit was opened some days later the lichen was found run 
into substance resembling india-rubber in taste and tenacity ; 
this was cut into cakes; it is not much wonder that the 
delicacy was given up. The berry of the milshettleman (or 
nic-a-nic) was called ike, and when dried and pounded was 
used as sweetening, and no doubt it tasted sweet to people 
unacquainted with sugar. The nic-a-nic or kinnekinic is an 
evergreen creeping plant with a brilliant red berry. Though 
the berry is no longer used as sugar the leaves are still dried 
and smoked when tobacco or the money to purchase it is 
scarce. 

The wild onions are still dug and cooked in pits in the 
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manner similar to the mode of cooking lichens. There are 
numerous edible roots—the bulb of the tiger lily and a yellow 
snowdrop are much used—also a kind of celery. Lebine (?) is 
made from the soap berry, which is beaten with the hand in 
water till it forms a stiff froth resembling soap-suds—this is 
very nice. There is a tea they used to drink said to possess 
many Virtues (very good for consumptives), which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company tried to introduce into England under the name 
of Labrador tea. The service berry was a staple with the 
Similkameens. When the berries were ripe mats were laid 
under the bushes and the berries were beaten off them on to the 
mats ; these were then dried in the sun; a portion was then 
reserved for home consumption, the rest were put in sacks made 
of rushes strung together by threads of wild hemp, and traded 
with either the Hope or Okanagan Indians for dried salmon or 
watertight baskets, in the manufacture of which the Hope 
Indians excelled. These baskets were used for boiling water or 
meat ; the baskets were filled with water and hot stones thrown 
in till it boiled. To roast the meat was transfixed with stakes 
which were driven into the ground in front of their fires. The 
Hope Indians wove mats of cedar bark, and these the Similka- 
meen Indians greatly preferred to those they made themselves 
with tule or rushes threaded on twine (also of their own 
manufacture) as they were stronger and did not harbour vermin. 
The summer dwellings were made of these mats thrown over a 
circular frame of poles. The winter houses were simply pits 
dug in the ground and roofed with poles and earth. A hole at 
the top afforded ingress and egress to the dwellers (a notched 
pole serving as a ladder or stairway); this orifice was also sole 
chimney. 

These houses were known as kee-kee-lee (a Chinook ex- 
pression), and were very dirty, unwholesome dens, harbouring 
every kind of filth and disease. After the last visitation, 
however, of small-pox, the Indians were persuaded to give up 
using them. It is now about twenty-five years since they 
built their first log cabin at their village of Chu-chu-ewa. 
This village now boasts a church and many good warm houses. 
The Similkameens to-day are Catholics, having been won over 
to that faith by the patience and long-suffering of the Oblate 
a Their old religion, as far as I can ascertain, was very 
simple. 

They believed in an Almighty Spirit, the Creator of all things, 
and Master of all—Him they adored as the father: there were 
other spirits—the woods, mountains, water, and even fire were 
full of them, but they were subordinate spirits entirely under 


the contro] of “the Father,” some of these subordinate spirits 
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were good and some evil. The spirits called Sonnie-app-oos : 
were not altegether as bad as their name indicates (devils); most 
of them seem to have been neutral. The old chief Tumisco 
(? Minisco) used to tell me of one he met with in Mount 
Cluppaco and Mount Baker (where he was hunting across the 
present boundary line). This Sonnie-appoo is described by 
Tumisco as being in form like a large black man covered with 
long, silky hair, and so strong that when once caught asleep by 
Tumisco and his followers, and by them bound to the ground by 
strong reatas, on waking he merely stretched himself and rose 
up with ease, snapping “the thongs like threads, and shaking off 
the hunters who clung to him to hold him down, as if they “had 
been mosquitoes, but doing them no further injury, though his 
scornful laughter as he eluded Tumisco must have been pro- 
voking. I have heard the Indians describe some Sonnie-appoos 
(that used to frequent a certain place in what is now our cattle 
ranch), as having the body of a man, the head of a deer, with a 
human face covered with deer’s hair, the limbs were also those 
of adeer. From the shoulders sprung the wings of a bat, which 
seemed to vibrate in the air perpetually. These spirits were 
kindly rather than otherwise. The spirits most dreaded were 
the spirits of the dead, which the Indians imagine are very 
easily offended and very vindictive, even to their late friends. 
Their eyeballs gleam with baneful fire, and from their nostrils 
smoke proceeds, their appearance is altogether frightful, and 
they don’t glide about like honest, Christian ghosts, but spin 
round and round as they advance to meet their friends, making 
the while the most unearthly noise ; these frightful apparitions 
are generally appeased by a feast or potlatch, which I think is 
nothing more nor less than a feast in honour of the dead. The 
medicine man or doctor was a very important personage, and 
really not the entire humbug he is represented by those who 
merely give him a cursory glance. 

Some of them have developed a strong magnetic power, 
and the extraordinary power they do exercise over their patients 
is due entirely to animal magnetism. I have not the least 
doubt of it, for I have seen many cases where they have really 
effected cures. The music they use is a sort of half drum 
resembling a tom-tom, and they kept up a low, monotonous 
chant while charming the evil spirit from their patient ; some- 
times a certain mat was used, and the spirit once beguiled on to 
it had to stay there till released by the doctor. All sickness 
was supposed to be the work of an evil spirit who fastened on a 
victim and hung on, drawing away his life till charmed away 
by the doctor, who worked himself into a state of perfect frenzy, 
singing and dancing while he was trying to lure the evil spirit 
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from his patient, and he would go through the motions of 
wrestling with some invisible foe, the sweat pouring from his 
body; he would fall down perfectly exhausted, or fall and roll 
over and over as if struggling with some powerful adversary. 
I have watched them from a little way off and am sure that if 
there is any deception it is themselves the doctors deceive. I 
think they are really possessed of the belief that they are 
struggling with some supernatural power. I have often seen 
a strong man so exhausted after six hours of doctoring that he 
could hardly walk. ; 

In one case where the patient was consumptive (a prevalent 
disease amongst them) the doctor worked by suction, that is to 
say, he sucked a certain part of the patient’s chest till he had 
made a hole through which he sucked portions of the diseased 
lungs and quantities of clotted blood, varying the operation by 
endeavouring to draw the “evil one” from his patient by \ 
dancing and singing; some white men who were present during ~ 
the climax of his struggle with the “evil one,” left the house in 
perfect horror, they said that the doctor was so terribly in earnest 
that it seemed impossible to doubt that he was fighting with 
some unseen adversary. Some of the doctors claimed to be 
clairvoyants also, if anything was stolen they said they could, 
by touching something that had been near the stolen article, 
find out the thief. They claim to be able to extract toads and 
other horrors from the bodies of their patients. Setting the 
mysterious part of the doctors aside, they have some really 
valuable medicines. I have seen people apparently in the last 
stage of consumption cured by them—it seems a pity they 
should have taken to “white man’s medicines.” For blood- 
spitting they use a decoction of the fibrous roots of the spruce. 
For rheumatism, the root of the soap berry (from which lebine 
is made), while the berry itself is considered an excellent 
stomachic. A decoction of swamp poplar bark and spruce roots 
is used in syphilis. The bark.of the wild cherry is much used 
by the women, also tansy root. 

The wild cherry is used both as a tonic and expectorant, and 
is good for consumptives. There is a plant resembling the 
anemone, the root of which when bruised makes a powerful 
blister; and another resembling the geranium, the root of which 
will cure ringworm and dry up an old sore. The inner bark of 
the pine is used early in spring when the sap is rising; the tree 
nettle is used as physic, also as a wash for the hair, which it 
renders thick, soft, and glossy. Wild strawberry acts as an 
astringent; it would take too long to enumerate the different 
herbs used by these Indians. 


Their chief panacea for all ills is the sweat bath; 
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nothing more than a hvle dug in the ground and covered by 
a conical roof formed of green branches and earth, a small 
aperture is left in the side for the bather to crawl into; a fire 
is built outside, and a number of stones heated—these, when 
sufficiently hot, are placed in the sweat house; the bather then 
crawls in, taking with him a small kettle of water; closing the 
orifice, he drops the water gradually on the hot stones, till the 
house is filled with steam and heat ; this he endures as long as 
possible ; when he can stand it no longer, he rushes out and 
plunges into the cold river; the performance is repeated three 
or four times, according to taste. When the doctor cured, he 
was paid in blankets, horses, or cattle, according to agreement ; 
but when unsuccessful, he often had to pay for it with his life. 
The doctors were often employed as mediators between the 
living and the dead; that is to say, when an offended ghost 
disturbed its late friends by unseemly scratchings and knockings 
the doctor was employed to enquire into the matter, and having 
ascertained the cause from the perturbed spirit, informed those 
whom it might concern. The general cause of trouble between 
the living and the dead being some neglect or slight to their 
memory ; to appease the poor wandering spirit it was often 
necessary to exhume its late habitation. The disinterred bones 
were then carefully gathered together, each relation in turn 
lifting a bone from out of the mass of corruption, and placing 
it as nearly as possible in its proper place, on a clean new robe 
or blanket (the head being placed at the top, the rib bones in 
the middle, and the feet at the foot), clean new clothes were 
laid on the bones, the old weapons, if in good condition, 
restored to place, the whole being once more wrapped up and 
laid in the tomb; during this operation, the chief actors had 
their noses and ears stuffed with sweet-scented grass. When 
an Indian died, he was laid out in state on a couch of skins— 
everything put on the body was new—his bow and arrows 
were laid at his side along with his knife, his friends then 
assembled around him to feast—a portion of the feast re- 
served for him was burned, as also certain gifts and offerings, 
such as calico, clothing, &c.; when the feast was over, his 
friends advanced, and, taking his hand, bade him farewell. 
There was rather an amusing story, current some years ago, of 
a young man who bore little good will to a deceased chief, 
expressing an uncomplimentary wish while shaking hands with 
his corpse, when, to the horror of those present, and the young 
man in particular, by some relaxation of the muscles, the dead 
man’s hand closed on that of the living man, who tugged in 
vain to free himself from the vice-like grasp, and had finally 
to be released ‘by his friends forcing open the dead chiet’s 
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hand; the young man was so terribly frightened that he 
afterwards dwindled to a mere skeleton, and the doctor had 
hard work to chase away the evil spirit that, quitting the 
chief's corpse, had fastened on him. Immediately after a 
funeral takes place, the encampment is moved, lest the spirit 
of the deceased should revisit it; the friends next go about 
enquiring into the debts of the deceased, which are promptly 
paid, no matter of how long standing they are; the near 
relatives cut their hair and shave their eyebrows, and go about 
singing a low, wailing chaunt, in which the name of the deceased 
is very prominent. One strange custom is that a widow or 
widower is forbidden to eat meat and certain vegetables for a 
month, and must wear quantities of spruce bush inside their 
shirts, next their skin ; this, I am told, is done to ward off the 
evil spirit now set free by the death of its victim, and ready 
to pounce upon a fresh one; it is also considered shocking for a 
widow to smoke for a month after the death of her husband. 
1 was recently told of the death of a woman through neglect 
of these precautions, so that this superstition, at any rate, 
survives. A widow or widower invariably takes another spouse 
within three months. Carved figures representing the deceased 
were frequently placed on their graves; these figures were 
clothed in their garments, which when faded were renewed. 
Cannibalism was never known among the Similkameens, 
though at some of the potlatches a live dog was torn to pieces 
and devoured. This practice is now quite given up; but about 
ten years ago, while living on the Okanagan Lake, I observed 
a dog with a thong tied round its nose, and the nose attached 
to one hind leg drawing the body of the dog into an uncom- 
fortable position; on enquiring the reason, I was told that 
there was to be a potlatch, and the dog was getting ready for 
that; they were ashamed to say that it was to be eaten. 
That was the last time I have observed anything of the kind. 
The Indians were in a state of wild excitement over Chief 
Joseph’s troubles across the border, were holding nocturnal war 
dances, and for the time being had gone back to a good many 
of their savage customs. Belief in the immortality of the 
suul prevails, and the departed spirit, in some cases, is sup- 
posed to take up its abode in some bird or animal. They 
are particularly afraid of a white owl on that account. 
There is a small owl which is supposed to give warning 
of impending death by sitting on a tree and calling, “I 
come for you—for you.” Also, when a coyote or dog howls 
in a peculiar manner, it is said to denote death. The rattl: 
of a rattle-snake is considered both a preventive and cure fo: 
headache. Eating the heart of a bear inspires courage. 
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Certain herbs—also toads and snakes dried—have some occult 
virtue. 

Some of the old women have great skill in brewing love 
potions, which, I am tcld, are in great request. A lock of a 
person’s hair in the hands of certain women, gives the possessor 
control over the person from whose head the lock was severed. 
In the mountains there is a certain stone which is much 
venerated by the Indians; it is said that striking it will produce 
rain. Two years ago there was a bet between a Christian 
Indian, by the name of Wicam, and one of the few remaining 
tl heathens, about the striking of this stone; and it was agreed 
. that if rain followed, the Christian should ride in the rain all 
day without any clothes on. As the weather was fine, and the 
i sky cloudless, Wicam did not hesitate co agree to the heathen’s 
terms; the stone was struck with a scoff at old traditions; 
shortly after the wind rose, the sky became overcast, and rain 
| 


followed—not a little—but a week of steady, downpouring 
rain. The old heathen was triumphant. There is a place near 
Keremeos, where some large stones stand (possibly hurled down 
from the mountains by some earthquake), of which the Indians 
relate that some of theirenemies coming to attack them were, 
1 by the power of a doctor, turned into stone. 
i There are numerous other stories that the old men are fond of 
| relating while sitting round their camp fires. One in particular 
| struck me (because the Chinese, whom they greatly resemble, 
tell a similar story of the mountains of Thibet). In the moun- 
tains there live certain huge men ; these men are so large, that 
a deer, hung by its neck in their belts, looks no larger than a 
chicken would do in a man’s—the earth trembles as it echoes 
| their tread—they resemble white men with long beards, and 
| seem to be kindly in disposition. They are sensitive to pain, 
I and shed tears for a mere nothing—one of their favourite 
amusements is catching fish. An Indian affirms that he was 
once made a prisoner by these “big men,” and although they 
kept a close watch on him, he was petted and kindly treated. 
|) Buckskins, which the women are expert at tanning, formerly 
: formed their chief supply of clothing; both men and women 
i were clad from head to heel in buckskin. These clothes were 
durable and variously ornamented. Beads obtained in trade 
| from the whites, or dyed horsehair, or porcupine quills were 
used ; the horsehair was dyed with ochre and roots; these gar- 
ments looked remarkably nice. For shoes they used mocassins. 
The following process was employed in tanning: the deer’s hide 
was first soaked in the river till the hair could be easily scraped 
off. It was then stretched over a pole and scraped with a bone, 
in the shape of a chisel, till all the hair was removed; the skin 
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was then beaten with a round stone till the fibre was thoroughly 
broken ; it was then rubbed with a mixture of deers’ brains and 
wood ash, after which it was thoroughly manipulated till partially 
dry—a pit was then dug, in which a smouldering fire was 
started, a frame of poles was erected round the pit, the skin was 
wrapped round the poles, and a slow steady smoke kept up for 
some days—when removed, the skin was once more thoroughly 
manipulated, after which it was ready for use. It is a tedious 
process to make a good article, as it requires no end of elbow 
grease. Tobacco pipes are made from a soft stone, of a greenish- 
grey colour; this stone is also an article of trade, the other tribes 
valuing it highly; it is known by them as Similkameen stone. 
The pipes are very simple in form. 

Red and yellow ochre is dug out of a cave or cleft in the 
bluffs of the Tulameen (north fork of the Similkameen). The 
word Tulameens means red earth or paint ; this is used both as 
a paint and asadye. Buckskins were often painted with it, 
and the young girls, when arrived at a marriageable age, have a 
strange custom of painting their faces with it. The marriage 
tie was not particularly sacred or binding—a wife was generally 
purchased for a certain number of cows, horses, or blankets, 
according to the estimated value of the woman; and if the 
husband or wife tired of each other, the price or its equivalent 
was returned by the woman’s father or guardian; the parties 
were then free to contract another matrimonial alliance, or if 
both parties were agreeable, wives were “swapped,” and often 
boot given. I have known as many as ten horses given by an 
old man for a young wife, and when the girl eloped with a 
younger man, the disconsolate husband insisted on having not 
only the horses, but their increase returned. Another man gave 
a log house as boot in trading his wife. It was thought wicked for 
a man or woman to marry any of their mother’s relations, but they 
might marry their father’s relatives if they liked. A plurality 
of wives was allowed, two being the general ; old Spentlum had 
six; he employed them rocking gold dust. Adultery was some- 
times punished by cutting off the woman’s nose, or splitting her 
ears ; though it was generally compromised by the other party 
doing likewise, or receiving compensation (usually horseflesh) 
from the offender. 

‘In one case where the wife of a chief was carried off by an 
Indian of a kindred tribe, but living across the boundary line, 
the chief despatched a messenger with orders to ride after the 
runaway couple night and day, and take summary vengeance on 
the man and bring the woman back ; this order the messenger 
did not hesitate to perform most thoroughly, for on overtaking 
the rival of his chief he slew him, carved him up to his own 
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satisfaction, smeared himself from head to foot with his blood, 
and yeturned in triumph with the woman. This man was in 
ordinary circumstances a polite, kindly individual; he only 
obeyed orders. As the Indian thus killed was considered by 
his own kinsmen to be a very bad man, no revenge was taken 
but the minister of justice was warned to keep the British side 
of the line lest the American authorities should make it un- 
pleasant for him. Husband and wife do not hold property in 
common, but each retains whatever they possessed before mar- 
riage, and also anything they may subsequently acquire. The 
strongest atfection that an Indian seems capable of exists between 
father and son and mother and daughter. Slaves taken in war 
were well treated, but always had one eye blemished to mark 
them. The Similkameens will often prove their devotion to a 
dead relative in a most revolting manner. Once when a corpse 
was being removed from one burial ground to another, a friend 
of the deceased perceiving some drops oozing from the corpse 
instantly caught and rubbed himself with the loathsome exuda- 
tion, in the belief that some portion of his late friend would 
become incorporated with himself. In another case, where a 
young woman died from rupture of a blood vessel, a portion 
of her blood remaining clotted on the floor, her mother gathered 
it up and swallowed it up in her frenzy of grief; afterwards 
when she reflected on what she had done she could not sleep or 
eat, but came to me for medicine to drive the horror she felt 
from her mind. This woman was a Christian, and usually kind 
and mild in disposition. The Okanagans of the lake did not 
originally belong to that locality, but came from Spokan and the 
Columbia; they drove the Shuswaps (a mild race) out before 
them. In the wars between these people it was a favourite 
practice of the victorious Okanagans to drive the defeated 
Shuswaps into their kee-kee-lee houses and then throw down 
fire-brands into the midst of them, killing those who tried to 
escape death by the flames. There were many cruelties prac- 
tised by both the Okanagans and the Similkameens from kind- 
ness, and without the least idea of their being cruel. I was 
told once that one of the tribe was sick, so sick that he could 
rot eat or move himself; but as he knew that the other members 
of his family wished to go hunting he told them to go; so 
the dying man was laid on a mat and covered over, face and all, 
with robes and blankets and left for a week. When his friends 
returned from their hunt he was dead. Then they went toa 
great expense to bury him. Another case that Was brought 
under my notice was that of a young man dying of lingering 
consumption and thoroughly tired of life. One day his father 
came into the store and asked for grave clothes. I asked, “Is 
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Chilk-palst dead?” “No,” replied his father, “ but he wishes 
to be buried to-morrow, he is tired of waiting.” And buried he 
was sure enough, some said before he died, others indignantly 
denied this when asked; the Indians are chary of mentioning 
such matters now, as they are amenable to the laws of the whites. 
I cannot, however, help thinking that such things are sometimes 
done now, and also that there is a good deal of infanticide prac- 
tised among them. Chiefs formerly had the power of life 
and death, and did not scruple to use it. The late In-cow-la, 
who was head chief both of the Similkameens and the Okana- 
gans, was a stern, just man, a friend to the whites, and feared by 
his own people. He used to execute justice in rather an 
appalling manner; the delinquent or delinquents, as the case 
might be, were lassooed and dragged at the heels of a wild horse 
till death ensued. When one man killed another, where 
summary vengeance was not taken, blood money was demanded. 
In one case five cows, several horses, and a hundred dollars was 
the price agreed on. Nevertheless the Indians have a strong 
sense of justice. An Indian who was dying from the effect of 
wounds received in a drunken brawl, called his friends together 
and told them that the fault lay with himself as he had begun 
the quarrel, and he was alone to blame for the consequences. 
He then made them all promise that the man who had inflicted 
the wounds on him should be held blameless, and also that they 
would defend him from “white man’s justice.” This promise 
made to the dying man was faithfully kept. Theft was punish- 
able by whipping, though in some cases restitution was sufficient. 
The Indians are said to be great thieves, but I have not found 
them so; I have lived surrounded by them for many years, but 
as long as there were none but Indians near I never locked the 
house door ; indeed, in summer the door was often left open all 
night, and no one ever disturbed me. 

I have lived alone among these people for years (sometimes 
not seeing a white face for three months) and never met with 
anything but kindness; they have always been ready to help 
when any assistance was wanted, and on the alert to give 
warning of any danger. Some five or six yesrs ago, when the 
Nicola Indians meditated a rising, an old Indian travelled fifty 
miles on foot to warn us and beg us to go, or at any rate send 
our children to Hope, out of danger. The Similkameen of to- 
day are a peace-loving people: indeed, they have too much 
property to wish for war, and they have frequently said that if 
trouble arose between the white settlers and any of the kindred 
tribes, they would go to the mountains and abide the event, as 
they would neither fight the whites or their own kinsmen. 
These. Indians are proud and independent. They will accept 
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nothing from the Government; though they have been offered 
agricultural implements, they prefer buying them themselves. 
They have their own farms on the reserve, and employ white 
and Chinese labour; they disdain manual labour. They possess 
cattle and large bands of horses, hogs, and chickens ; they are 
employed in driving cattle and in breaking horses. Formerly 
they were expert horse thieves. An Indian who was known to 
me boasted that he could steal any horse, the following occur. 
rence took place. A man travelling through the country, not 
wishing to lose his horse, tied a long rope to it and slept on the 
end of the rope. The Indian, who had been watching for the 
horse, crawled up, severed the rope with his knife, then 
deliberately filling his mouth with grass, chewed the end of 
the rope left with the sleeper and quietly led the horse away. 
The traveller waking and examining the rope, imagined that the 
horse had bitten it in two itself and escaped. ‘At the Indian 
village Chu-chu-ewa, there is a small church, and most of the 
Indians have comfortable cabins. They are every day becoming 
more civilized, and the time is not far distant (if they survive 
the civilizing process) when there will be little or no distinction 
between a Similkameen Indian and his white brethren. 


DIscussIon. 


The CuarrMan remarked that original observations on the Indian 
Tribes in remote parts of the Dominion possessed particular 
value. The Government of the United States devoted considerable 
grants of public money towards researches on the Indian tribes in 
their territories. Mrs. Allison, without such aid, had furnished 
important information derived from personal observation during 
a long term of residence. Her remarks on the religion and super- 
stitions of the people should be considered in the light of the paper 
read at the last meeting of the Institute by the President. For 
himself, the speaker thought the idea of a “ Father of Spirits” was 
likely to be rather an adopted than an inherited one. The author’s 
remarks in defence of the medicine men and of the character of 


the Indians generally appeared to him to be deserving of very 
careful consideration. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


On Crude Jadeite in Switzerland. 
By A. B. Meyer (Dresden). 


Mr. F. W. Rudler, in his review of the jade question (see this 
Journal, vol. xx, pp. 332-342) has not touched the finds of pieces of 
crude jadeite in Switzerland, published by myself in the years 1884 
and 1885 (see “‘ Antiqua Unterhaltungsblatt fiir Freunde der Alter- 
thumskunde,” Zurich, 1884, No. 9, pp. 121-127, and ‘‘Mittheilungen 
der Anthropologischen gesellschaft zu Wein,” 1885, vol. xv, 
pp- 1-12), and on which I, therefore, beg to say a few words. 

Two irregular pebbles of about 6 cm. length were sent to me 
from the lake of Neufchatel, and there can be no doubt that they 
are unworked material, rolled pieces, as found plentifully on the 
shore of that lake. The one was taken between Font and Cheires, 
where are several stone and bronze stations; it lay with many 
other pebbles in the mud and sand under water. The other was 
taken near the lake dwelling of Champréveyres, between this one 
and the village of St. Blaise, half-an-hour from Neufchatel, in the 
drift gravels. They showed the following composition :— 


Sp. grav. 3°42 3°36 

SiO, 52°42 50°30 
Al,O; 26-00 25°68 
FeO 2°02 2°79 
CaO 9-05 11-00 
MgO 3°56 4°45 
Na,O 7°44 6°30 
H,0 0‘20 0°40 
100°69 100°92 


These finds prove that the ancient lake-dwellers got their jadeite 
material from the spot where they lived, where they also found the 
other material for their hatchets and implements, of which we now 
see thousands and thousands in our museums. This other material 
is partially likewise such one, whose recurrence in situ we do not 
yet know. No doubt we will not always be as ignorant, but this 
does not affect at all the jade question in Switzerland, as the lake- 
dwellers took the raw material as pebbles, as is proved by the fact 
that hardly one implement can be found where no traces of rolling 
occur ; they were all manufactured from boulders. 


; 
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Besides I have in my hands two small pebbles of nephrite from 
the Lake’of Neufchatel, the one ca. 5 cm. long and 2°5 cm. broad, 
with the specific gravity of 3°02, the other ca. 4cm. long, very 
irregular and smooth. 

The occurrence of raw jade in Silesia (Germany), viz., near 
Reichenstein was already known to Linneus (vide the 12th Latin 
edition of Gmelin, Niiremberg, 1777, 8vo, vol. i, p. 458), and has 
only recently been re-discovered by H. Traube. 

I am just preparing a paper on several rarer jade implements 
from Westphalia, Weimar, Sizilia, &c., in which I shall also 
describe a pebble of nephrite found on Heligoland, of a similar Scan- 


dinavian origin, doubtless, as are the blocks found near Potsdam, 
and Schwemsal. 


To the President and Council of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


A Department of Ethnology has been formed in connection with 
the Columbian Exposition, with Professor F. W. Putnam, Peabody 
Professor of American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Curator of the Peabody Museum, as its chief officer. 
One object in appointing Professor Putnam to the head of the 
department was, that he might carry out as perfectly as pos- 
sible an elaborate scheme prepared by himself for an exhibit 
illustrative of the different races of mankind, and displaying their 
industrial and art progress. Especial attention is to be paid to 
the ethnology of the American Continent, with reference particu- 
larly to its native population of the Columbian era and the pre- 
historic period. The early anthropology and civilization of the 
Mound Builders, and of Mexico, Central America, and Peru will 
be well represented, not only in the exhibit of the Department of 
Ethnology, but also in the separate exhibits of the present govern- 
ments of those countries. Special expeditions are being sent to the 
Polar regions, to Alaska, and to Central America, for the purpose 
of making as complete a collection as possible of objects illus- 
trative of the arts and industries of those countries. The special 
exhibit of each State in the Union will doubtless have an anti- 
quarian display of its own, and in this way the archeology of the 
whole area of the United States will be fairly represented apart 
from the General Exhibit. 

In the absence of information which I cannot obtain at the 
headquarters of the Columbian Exposition, and which I have not 
yet received from Professor Putnam, I am not able at present to 
give a detailed description of the intentions of the Department of 
Ethnology in relation to the anthropology of Great Britain, or of 
any other portion of the Old World. 

In addition to the exhibit of the Department of Ethnology, the 
Indian Bureau at Washington has determined to have a separate 
Indian exhibit, in which will be brought together representatives 
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of existing tribes, under conditions fitted to show their ordinary 
mode of life. Probably the Zunis, Moquis, and Navajos will form 
the most interesting features of this exhibit, which possibly may 
become much’ more extensive than was at first proposed; as a 
suggestion has recently been made and favourably received, that 
a building shall be erected to contain “a complete collection of all 
manufactured articles distinctively Indian, and the best samples 
of goods of every kind made by Indians; Indian workmen and 
artisans of all kinds actively engaged in the manufacture of these 
articles and goods; all curiosities and relics pertaining to the 
present race; everything they have of an historical, literary, 
linguistic, or artistic character, past and present; and an agri- 
cultural exhibit showing their earliest known efforts in that 
department, and their greatest present success.” Mr. Edward S. 
Ayer, of Chicago, who has what is probably the most valuable 
private collection of objects illustrative of North American Indian 
life in the United States, has offered to loan his collection for the 
purposes of the Indian Exhibit. 

Inconnection with the Columbian Exposition a movement has been 
started for originating the holding at Chicago, during the Exposition 
of aseries of “‘ World Conventions of the leaders in the various 
departments of human progress,” and ‘The World's Congress 
Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition ” has been formed, 
under the presidency of the Hon. E. C. Bonney, for carrying that 
idea into effect. The Congress Auxiliary, although an independent 
organization—as shown by its motto, “ Not things, but men; not 
matter, but mind ”—is officially recognised as part of the Ex- 
position scheme. Its nature and objects will be best seen by 
reference to its Introductory Report, of which a copy is sent 
herewith. Various committees have already been formed, among 
them a committee on Scientific and Philosophic Congresses (p. 10), 
which includes, among others, sections for anthropology, archee- 
ology, and ethnology. The proposed Congress Scheme has not | 
yet been fully elaborated, and the President informs me that he 
proposes to make a further report on the subject shortly. I hope 
by that time to be able to furnish more detailed iuformation as to 
the proposed plans of the Department of Ethnology. 


C. STaANILAND WAKE. 


The Use of Sledges, Boats, and Horses at Burials in Russia. 


Summarized from a Memoir by Professor ANUCHIN, of Moscow, by 
J. Warprop, Esq. 


In a paper recently published by the Imperial Society of 
Archeology in Moscow,’ Prof. Anuchin has contributed largely to 
! D. N. Anuchin: “Sani, Ladya i Koni kak prinadlezhnosti pokhoronnago 


obryada.” (iz xiv toma “ Drevnostei”) Moskva. 1890 in 4°, 146 pp. with 44 
illustrations, 
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our knowledge of the burial customs of his native land. We pro- 
pose to present to our readers some of the most striking facts and 
conclusions contained in the work before us, omitting those pas- 
sages which our author has borrowed from Western writers likely 
to be familiar to students in England. 

The first half of the essay deals with sledges, and with them we 
begin: “The employment of sledges at funerals, not only in 
winter but also in summer, was customary in Russia before the 
days of Peter the Great, especially at the burial of princes and 
tsars, about whom, of course, we have much more information than 
we can obtain about private individuals and their customs.” In 
describing the death of the Grand Dnke Vladimir on the 15th of 
July, 1015, the ancient chronicler says: “ He died in Berestov, 
and they hid him (potaishai) for Sviatopolk was in Kiev. And by 
night in the midst of the chamber they made a hole in the floor, 
and wrapping him up in a rug they lowered him to the ground 
with ropes ; having laid him on a sledge they took him and placed 
him in the church of the Virgin which he himself had built.”!_ It 
has been asserted that by the word “sledge” is meant merely 
some vehicle on wheels,’ but Prof. Anuchin is not of this opinion. 
The passage is obscure, and there are several points in it that 
require elucidation. If “they hid him,” why was he afterwards 
placed in the church, where we are told that ‘“ innumerable crowds 
of people” went to see the body and weep over it? The fact is 
that we have here an account of a pagan custom characteristic of 
the Germanic and Slav races in comparatively modern times. 
As late as the beginning of the seventeenth century we read that 
the Tsar Boris Godunov, popularly supposed to be a wizard, was 
removed from his tomb in the Archangel Cathedral through a hole 
made in the wall; and even at the present day when a person lies 
long in the agonies of death, it is customary to raise a beam in the 
ceiling in order to help his soul to leave the body; hence the 
proverb, “ the beam cracks, somebody will die ” (matitsa treshchit, 
kto-nibud umret). According to the folk-tales, wizards always 
die with great difficulty ; in order to lessen their sufferings a beam 
in the ceiling is raised, and the bodies of such persons are taken 
out, not through the door, but through the window. In case ofan 
epidemic, corpses are sometimes sent out of the window; among 
the Mazurs (in Poland) when several children in a house die they 
are lowered from the window in order to stop the plague. 

As for the word “hid” (potaisha), it evidently has the same 
signification as spryatavshe, often used by the ancient chroniclers,’ 
viz., the enveloping of the body in some mortuary cloth. In con- 
nection with the idea of “hiding,” it is interesting to note that 
Plano Carpini says of a Tartar of rank, in the thirteenth century, 
sepelitur occulto.”* 


1 « Poln. Sobr. Russ. Lyet.,” I, p. 56. 


2 Uspenskii: “ Opyt o russkikh drevnostyakh.” Kotlyarevskii: “O pogre- 
balnykh obychayakh yazycheskikh Slavyan.” M., 1868, p. 124. 


Poln. Sobr. Russ. Lyet.,” I, pp. 70,85,88. Ed. S. Pbg., 1825, pp. 94, 95. 
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Coffins are of very recent introduction, and it is not long since 
the Lopars, Samoyeds, Ostyaks, Cheremisses, Chuvashes, Votyaks, 
Kirgiz, and Tartars in Russia covered their dead merely with 
birch bark or planks, and there are still some who do this. - Among 
the Russians themselves, in 1534, the Grand Duke Vasilii Ivanovich 
was carried to the church on an open bier, and deposited in a stone 
sepulchre after the service. Even in the seventeenth century, 
when-the coffin had become an indispensable accessory of funerals, 
it was sometimes used as a temporary receptacle, and was taken 
away after the corpse had been placed in its tomb. 

The making of a “ hole in the floor” is a custom not confined to 
the Germans and Slavs. The Samoyeds on the Obi do not take 
the corpse out of the door, bat make a hole large enough to allow 
of its removal through the opposite side of the hut.'. The Samoyeds 
of Archangel make a hole opposite the point where the corpse lies, 
and take it out there.2 The tribes on the Yenesei “ do not take the 
corpse out by the door, but in the direction in which the head lies 
at the time of death, breaking a hole in the hut for this purpose.”* 
The same custom is found among the Eskimos and many North 
American tribes, in Africa, Polynesia, India, Siam, Thibet, China, 
&c.4; and in Europe, not only was it usual among the ancient 
Scandinavians and Germans, but at the present day one may see 
in many houses in Perugia and Assisi special doors for the removal 
of dead bodies. It thus seems clear that the case of Vladimir is 
but an example of an almost universal superstition, the fear that 
the dead man might come back through the door as a malevolent 
spirit. 

after this long digression, Prof. Anuchin returns to the real 
subject of his essay—the use of sledges in burials. In the Sylves- 
irian MS. of the “ Legend, of SS. Boris and Gleb ” we have several 
interesting miniatures, painted in the sixteenth century. One of 
them, entitled ‘“‘Svyatopolk hides the death of his father,” not 
only shows that by ‘‘ making a hole in the floor,” was meant merely 
the taking down of half of the fence round the courtyard, but it 
exhibits to us the use of the sledge; in another picture we see the 
body of S. Boris in a sledge carried on the heads of four men, 
while in a third the remains of 8. Gleb are being dragged along in 
a sledge to a church. . 

In the Pouchenie (Instruction) of Vladimir Monomakh (early 
twelfth century) the writer describes himself as “sitting on the 
sledge,” and all the commentators agree that the meaning is “ on 
the brink of the grave.” The use of sledges at funerals, even in 
summer, became so general that writers of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries rarely think it necessary to chronicle the 
fact, and when it is again mentioned in the seventeenth century it 


Kushelevskii: “ Syevernii Polyus.” 8. Pbg., 1868, p. 119. 

Islavin: “Samoyedy.” 8. Pbhg., 1847, p. 135-6. 

Tretyakov: ‘‘Turukhanskii krai.” §S. Pbg., 1871, pp. 168, 177, 184, 189. 
Tylor: “ Primitive Culture.” 


The MS. was published in S. Pbg. in 1860. 
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is described as the “ancient custom.” From 1670 to 1696 we have 
official accounts of eight royal funerals, at each of which the body 
was carried on a sledge, even in the middle of summer; but in 
1706 it is expressly stated that the remains of the Princess Tatiana 
Mikhailovna were placed “on a bier, and not on a sledge.” 

The question now arises, whether by “sledge” we are to under- 
stand anything else than the vehicle generally known by that 
name nowadays. Some writers maintain that the word used 
signifies cart, or litter, but Prof. Anuchin shows that the chroniclers 
were well aware of the difference, and quotes passages in proof of © 
this. The cart (kola) was used for carrying the dead, but only 
when no ceremony was required; such a jolting four-wheeled 
vehicle is delineated in the Sylvestrian MS. Sledges were 
employed for conveying the wounded and the sick, in preference 
to the rough carts of ancient times. The original form was the 
telyega (a Turkish word) on two wheels, replaced by the kolymaga, 
koryeta, or carriage. 

From the fact that sledges were always used at royal marriages,! 
and by the patriarchs of Moscow, long after wheeled carriages had 
come into use’ it is evident that the former were looked upon as 
more dignified. During Palm Week, an artificial palm was 
placed in the Kremlin, hung with fruit, and supported on a 
sledge ; it is true that Olearius says Wagen, but we have plenty of 
authority for the contrary opinion.’ The condition of the streets, 
even in the capital, was deplorable as late as the seventeenth 
century, and the use of whveled carriages must have involved 
great discomfort and danger. At the present day there are 
districts (e.g., in Olonetz, Vologda, and Kostroma) where wheeled 
carriages are almost unknown, being replaced by sledges and 
drag-carts—in summer and winter alike. 

The peasants in the government of Vologda take their dead to 
the cemetery on a sledge, which they turn upside down and leave 
on the grave. In this we find a Finnish as well as a Slavonic 
custom, for it is usual also with the Lopars, Voguls, Ostyaks, 
Samoyeds, Chukches, all of which tribes use reindeer, and have no 
other vehicle but the sledge. In leaving the sledge, the survivors 
are influenced partiy by fear of the dead man and all his belong- 
ings (his arms, &c., are buried with him, and his reindeer slain on 
his grave); partly by their conception of a future life as one in 
which men have the same needs as they had before death, and 
would be likely to punish any who robbed them of the means of 
satisfying those needs. This custom is shared by the Finnish 
tribes far to the southward, at the foot of the Ural Mountains, 
and on the Volga; thus the Cheremiss of the Government of 
Orenburg use the sledge as a funeral coach, even in summer, and 


1 Olearius: “ Reise.” Ed., 1647, p. 140. 

? Olearius: ‘“ Reise.” Ed., 1647, p. 41. “ Drev. Ross. Vivl.” M., 1788, vi, 
pp. 246, 336, 314. 

* Meyerberg: “ Reise.” Zani: ‘“ Relazione,” 1691, pp. 171-2. 

4 Cf. Fletcher. Herberstein. Olearius. 
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then leave it on the grave. Yet, in spite of all this, we are not to 
suppose that the Russians borrowed from the Finns the custom of 
using sledges at funerals, for we find it in Little Russia and among 
the Southern Slavs generally, as well as in ancient Egypt.', The 
case of Egypt is peculiarly interesting, for there the absence of 
snow and ice would seem to render such a method of conveyance 
very unsuitable. 

Another use to which sledges are put in South Europe, North 
Africa, and West Asia is for threshing corn. Such a vehicle was 
called by the Romans, traha, trahea, tribulum, tribula ;* at the 
present day it is called noreg in Egypt,’ and may be also seen in 
Spain and Portugal, Italy, Bulgaria, and many other countries.* 
The under side is fitted with several rows of flint stones, or in 
some cases metal points. From all this, we have some right to 
conclude that at one period the sledge was the only vehivle known 
in all these different regions ; its construction is far simpler than 
that of the roughest kind of cart on wheels. The sledge itself is 
evidently but an improved kind of drag (rolokusha), such as we 
find in use among the Indians of North America,® and the natives 
of Sonth Africa ;* in the one case the load is tied to two poles 
which cross each other on the saddle, and hang on the ground 
behind the horse; in the other, oxen are harnessed to a forked 
tree trunk, across the arms of which are laid sticks to form a kind 
of platform, on which can be put beasts killed in the chase. The 
very word for sledge (sani) seems to point to an evolution such as 
we have suggested; for it has a plural form, and the singular san 
signified a serpent. We find, too, in the folk-tales of Little 
Russia that “from the very beginning of the world men had no 
carts, but rode on sledges—summer and winter.” “SS. Peter 
and Paul gave carts to the world.” (According to another story 
the invention is to be attributed to Solomon. )? 

Prof. Anuchin then gives Dr. Tylor’s account of the origin of 
wheeled vehicles, illustrating it with a picture of the arba used in 
Abkhasia and other parts of the Caucasus, and with a brief 
summary ends this part of his essay. 


Use of Boats at Burials. 

Ibn Fadlan, in describing the customs of the “ Russians” of 
Bulgar,on the Volga-Kama, early in the tenth century, says that 

1 “ Wilkinson,” vol. iii, ed. 1878, p. 429, &c., Plate LVI, lviii. - 

2 Varro: “de re Rust.” i, 52. Cf. Isaiah xli, 15, “I will make thee a new 
sharp threshing instrument having teeth.” 

3 “ Wilkinson,” i, 408. > 

* It is curious to note that in many parts of Russia, and in Western Mongolia 
a “stone woman” (kamennaya baba) is often used for the same purpose, until 
wll the features are worn off and the figure becomes merely a smooth, oblong 
stone, v, p. 63. 


5 Remington, “ The Horses of the Plains,” in the “ Century Magazine,” Jan. 
188). 


§ “ Holub’s Travels.” 
7 Chubinskii in “Trudy Etnogr. Statist. expeditsii v Zapadno-Russkii krai 
Yugo-Zapad otdyél, 8. Pbg.,” 1872, i, 104-6. 
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“‘when a poor man died they made for him a small boat, put him 
in it, and burned him”; but at the death of a person of rank they 
drew his vessel up on the bank, placed it on a wood pile, and 
prepared it for the reception of the deceased by erecting a tent in 
it. Having dressed the dead man in all his best garments, they © 
set him on a rug in the tent, and propped him up with cushions ; 
near him they placed strong drink, fruit, bread, beef, sweet herbs, 
und all his weapons; they also threw into the tent the mangled 
bodies of a dog, two horses, two oxen, a cock and a hen, one of the 
deceased’s damsels was taken thither, strangled with a rope, and 
stabbed in the ribs; and finally the whole pile was burnt to ashes.! 
There is some doubt as to the nationality of these “‘ Russians”; it 
is the fashion nowadays to minimise the Scandinavian element in 
the history of Russia, but, at any rate, we find in Norway and 
Sweden many traces of a similar custom, with this difference, that 
the ships were not burnt, and still exist; e.g., the Viking ships of 
Hokstad,? and Storhang.’ 

After referring to the Wella-laiwe, or “ devil’s ships,” of Livonia, 
Kurland, and Esthonia‘ (7.e., rows of monumental stones arranged 
in the form of a boat, sometimes the mere outline, sometimes so 
detailed as to give even a representation of the rowers’ benches), 
Prof. Anuchin draws attention to the wide diffusion of the custom 
of burial in boats—from North America to Pegu and Polynesia. 
Among the Tunguz, Yureaks, and Ostyaks the dead are tied up in 
reindeers’ skins (or sometimes in the hollowed trunk of a tree), 
and placed upon an elevated platform; among the first-named of 
these tribes, it-was formerly the crstom to carry about during 
their nomadic life, a light boat of bark intended to serve as a 
coffin on the death of the chief. The Ostyaks of the Obi are 
buried in the ground, coffined in one half of a boat (the sharp bow 
end) from the other half two planks are taken to form a lid for 
the coffin; beside the dead man are laid all his belongings, 
including pipe and tobacco, beads, &c.; on the lid his bow and 
snow-shoes ; then, above them, a layer of birch-bark. A similar 
plan is in use among the Voguli. 

In early Russian history we have several instances which seem 
to confirm what the Arab geographer says about the people of 
Bulgar. Olga commanded that the ambassadors of the Drevlyane 
should be put into boats and buried alive in them in a hole dug 
for the purpose. The legend of SS. Boris and Gleb says that 
S. Gleb was put ‘‘ between two planks,” after his death, but in the 
miniature representing this event in the Sylvestrian MS., the words 
“ under a boat” are added, and we see seven Varangian warriors 


1 Harkavy: “Skazaniya musulman. pisatelei o Slavyanakh i Russakh, S. 
Pbg.,” 1876, pp. 93-101. 

2 “ Archiv fiir Anthrop.,” Bd. xiii, and Bd. xvii. 

3 Ibid., Bd. xviii, p. 378. 

4 Grewingk, in “ Archiv fiir Anthrop.,” Bd. x. Sievers: ‘ Ein Normannisches 
Schiffgrat bei Ronneburg, in Verhandl. der Berl. Gesellschaft fiir Anthrop.,” 
1875, p. 214. 
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performing this operation. In the Kurgans (barrows), we some- 
_times find the dead coffined in hollowed tree trunks, and covered 
with trees from which the branches had not been lopped.’ Here 
then is evidently a connection with the Todtenbiume of Germany, 
and the hollow tree trunk coffins used in England until the tenth 
and eleventh centuries ;? even at the present day Todtenbiume is 
the word used for coffin in Suabia. The use of boats for burial 
purposes cannot be due merely to the convenience of such a method ; 
many tribes that have boats do not use them for this purpose, and 
those that do, often take boats much too large for a coffin, and are 
obliged to break them into two parts. For those people to whom 
boats were a necessity of daily life there is no difficulty in finding 
an explanation; the boat would be left for the same reason as the 
arms, the snow-shoes, &c. But in the case of others it is possible 
to account for the custom in a different manner; if the “ happy 
hunting ground” were to be reached by land, a sledge and rein 
deer would suffice for the purpose, but there were many who 
believed that it was beyond the sea, hence the necessity for a boat, 
Such a belief is peculiarly characteristic.of races having traditions 
of a migration by sea;* the shades of the departed go back to the 
mother country just as the dead Chinaman goes back to the 
Celestial Empire. The ancient Slavs had this idea of a world 
beyond the sea, but the commoner belief is that a river has to be 
crossed (e.g., the Etyn, the Nile, the Euphrates, and as late as the 
sixteenth century the Germans said “an den Rhein gehen,” in the 
sense of dying). Sometimes, however, there is a Charon, and 
money for the payment of such a ferryman is found in the graves 
of .Britons, Burgundians, Allemans, Slavs, Finns, and Turkic 
peoples, and is not unknown at the present day in Macedonia, Asia 
Minor, France, Yucatan, India, and many other countries.* In 
the Russian Empire it is found among Little Russians, White 
Russians, Great Russians, and Finns, but the meaning of it has 
been forgotten; in Germanic lands it has become Peter’s pence. 


Horses at Burials. 


Even ‘in countries where the horse is of comparatively recent 
introduction (e.g., North. and South America), it has become in 
many cases an indispensable accessory of funeral ceremonies. The 
Comanches, Apaches, and Patagonians, have curiously adopted 
customs characteristic of the ancient Scythians, Polovtsi, &e. But 
the immolation of so valuable an animal has in Europe become a 
thing of the past, and among some of the Slavonic peoples curious 
expedients have been resorted to in order to escape both the ven- 
geance of the deceased and the sacrifice of property. Thus the 
Little Russians prefer to use oxen or to carry the body themselves 


' Bobrinskii : “ Kurgany i nakhodki bliz Smyeli, 1887.” 
? Lindenschmidt: “ Handbuch” i, 121-2. 


> Cf. the Czech proverb “ to fly over the sea to Veles (the sun-go).” 
4 “ Frazer.” 
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to burial, the Russians of Galicia never use mares in funeral pro- 
cessions for fear they should become barren, the Croats never use 
their own horses, but borrow others to which the deceased would 
have no claim.’ 

The American Indian custom of burying a warrior on horseback, 
dressed in his best and fully armed, is not unknown in Russia. 
The legendary hero, Potok Mikhail Ivanovich, on the death of his 
wife ordered his comrades to bury him alive on horseback.? But 
it is in the old Scythian barrows that we find the most interesting 
examples of such a custom, which is common to the Etruscans, 
Greeks, Gauls, and Germans? although it was always more usual 
to employ a chariot rather than a horse in suchceremonies. There 
are still, however, many examples of the bones of horses being 
found in graves, and although these generally date from the Iron 


Age, there are not a few cases in which they are of the Stone Age, 


From Homer‘ we know that the Greeks killed horses on graves; 
but in the case of the barrows in modern Russia it is often difficult 
to distinguish the Greek from the barbarian. Mr. Lappo-Danilev- 
skii® has endeavoured to reconstruct the whole ceremony of royal 
burials in Scythia, and in his account the king is represented as 
being laid on a chariot drawn by four or six horses, followed by 
another chariot containing the royal treasures, then came the 
monarch’s horse (or horses) saddled.and harnessed. When the 
grave was reached, the body was buried, and in many cases the 
chariot was also thrown into the tomb ; there was a separate grave 
for the horse ; one of the king’s concubines and some of his servants*® 
were buried with him. When the grave had been filled up the 
trizna (or funeral feast) took place ; then, last of all, the mound was 
formed. 

Coming down to more modern times we find that the custom of 
burying horses with their masters is less frequent in Western 
Russia than in Eastern Russia and Siberia; instead cf the whole 
horse we find only parts of its skeleton (the skull or the leg-bones), 
the bit and the stirrups being laid on the grave. Among the 
Germans, the custom of which we have been treating seems to 
have died out in the times of the Karolingians, among the Slavs 
about the eleventh century; the Finnish and Turkic tribes of 
Eastern Russia continued it in some cases down to the eighteenth 
century, and in some parts of Asia it still exists. Isolated cases of 
killing a horse at a funeral may be found in Western Europe, even 
in the eighteenth century, the last case being at the burial of 
General Count Boos von Waldeck in 1781, when it took place as a 


Kotlyarevskii: “O pogrebalpysh obychayakh Slavyan,” p.222. Dobsinsky : 
“ Obyéaye, povery a hry Slovenske,” p. 109. 

2 “ Drevniya stikbotvoreniya Kirshi Danilova,” M. 1818, 222-3. 

. * of. the barrow at Hampden Hill in Somerset. Kemble: “Horm ferales.” 

“Thiad,” xxiii, 175. 

Lappo- Danilevekii,” p. 480-5, in “ Zapiski Russ. Arkheol. Obshch.” Tom. 
iv 2 

Cf. “ Herodotus.” 
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part of the regular ceremonial of the old Teutonic Order.’ Nowadays 
it only survives in the funerals of royal personages and soldiers, 
whose horses, saddled and dressed in mourning, accompany their 
masters’ bodies to the grave, but are brought back again after the 
burial. 


History of Opium, Opium Eating, and Smoking. 


Historically speaking, there would appear to have been several 
phases in the growth of our knowledge of thissubstance. Various 
species of poppy are mentioned by early writers as ornamental 
garden plants; the merits of the seed, as affording oil, and as being 
medicinal and edible, were early recognised, perhaps before the 
discovery of the somniferous property of the capsules, and certainly 
anterior to the recognition of the value of their milky sap; the 
plant was grown as it is at the present day, in most parts of India 
and Central Asia, as a vegetable, similar in its action to lettuce ; 
the capsules were employed in the preparation of soporific drugs, 
orin the manufacture of a stimulating and soothing beverage ; and 
lastly came the discovery of the more potent nature of the inspis- 
sated sap. It seems probable that these phases were evolved in 
the order named, and that papaver somniferum was grown in Asia 
Minor for its capsules, which the Arabs carried all over the East, 
even to China, some time before the Greek discovery of the value 
of the juice. Opium was probably originally detected in papaver 
setigerum, though that species must have been rapidly displaced 
by papaver somniferum, a form which took its origin apparently 
in Asia Minor, and was itself very likely but a sport from papaver 
setigerum. 

We learn, at all events, that the poppy was grown as a garden 
plant and its medicinal properties understood during the early 
classic periods of Greece and Rome. Homer gives us the simile of 
the exhausted warrior hanging his heavily helmetted head, like the 
drooping poppy-flower buds. Livy tells the story of one of the 
last of the Roman kings sending the message to his son, Sextus 
Tarquinius, to remove the headman of one of the Etrurian cities. 
That message was symbolically conveyed by the king striking off 
the capsules from the tallest poppy plants in his garden. Theo- 
phrastus, who lived in the beginning of the third century, was 
acquainted with a preparation from the poppy which he called 
pupxwreov or the juice (ores) of the pyxwy plant. From the fact 
that all nations of the world have adopted some form of the word 
omos or omov for the inspissated juice, while they often possess 
indigenous names for the plant, its seed, or medicinal capsules, it 
may safely be inferred that the discovery of the isolation of opiam 
proceeded from the Greeks. Subsequent writers certainly dwell 


? Stramberg, “ Rheinischer Antiquarius,” I, vol. i. “Coblence,” 1851, p. 203; 
Tylor, “ Primitive Culture,” 3rd ed., vol, i, p. 474. 
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with greater significance on the soporific properties of the poppy 
(after the date of Theophrastus), than the earlier authors thought 
it necessary to do, so that the discovery, whether made by 
Greeks or Arabs, took place about that date. By the beginning of 
the Christian era the knowledge in opium may be said to have 
become universal. Vigil speaks of the lethean virtue of the plant 
(““Letheo perfusa papavera somno,” Georg. I., 78). Unger failed 
to find any record of the poppy or of opium in connection with 
ancient Egypt, but the Egyptians of the first century, a.p., used 
the capsules, if not the opium, as a medicament. Pliny '(Lib. 
XX., c. 76) pays special attention to the medicinal value of opion. 
Among his contemporaries Dioscorides narrates with the minutest 
detail the process of extracting the éves or zr, and distinguishes 
it from pyxwveov. From his remarks it may be inferred that in 
his time the art of extracting the drug constituted an important 
industry in Asia Minor. Indeed during the classic period 
of the Roman Empire, as also in the early Middle Ages, the 
only sort of opium known was that of Asia Minor. In the thir- 
teenth century Simon Januensis, physician to Pope Nicholas IV., 
refers to opium thebaicum, although Meconium was even then 
still in use. But if to the Greeks be due the discovery of opium, 
the Arabs most undoubtedly carried to the utmost corners of the 
Eastern countries the knowledge of that drug. In the first 
instance they made it known to Persia, and subsequently to India 
and China. 

That the followers of the faith of Islam proclaimed the 
properties of opium to the people of India there can be no doubt, 
since the Sanskrit and all the vernacular names in this country 
are traceable to the Semitic corruption of 670s or omy into Afyun. 
Thus its best known Sanskrit name is hiphena, and its Hindi 
Afim; but direct historic records exist which also leave no doubt 
that the poppy was not known to the people of India prior to the 
Arab influence. The early Chinese works tell of the Arab traders 
exchanging poppy capsules for the merchandise of China, and its 
Arabic name became in the Chinese tongue Ya-pien. In the time 
of the Caliphs the Arabs certainly visited India and China, 
especially after the founding of Baghdad (4.D. 763). Previous to 
the Tang dynasty the poppy apparently was not known to the 
Chinese. When first shown to them its urn-shaped capsules, full 
of millet-like seeds, suggested the names Mi-Nang (= millet- 
vessels) and Ying-su (= jar-millet). The Arab doctors directed 
the Chinese to prepare of these capsules a soporific beverage and 
medicine. Hence it may be stated that the introduction of the 
ya-pien followed the nii-nang. Interest in the oil-yielding seeds 
and medicinal capsules had thus been fully roused in Asiatic 
countries long anterior to the introduction of opium. It is there- 
fore not difficult to understand the existence of names for those 
parts of the plant that are undoubtedly more ancient than the 
word opium, some of which even seem as if they are not actually of 
an indigenous character in the countries where used. Thus, for 
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example, as has been stated, the Greeks were acquainted with the 
value of the seeds and capsules prior to their knowledge of the 
inspissated juice. Virgil commemorates not only the poppy as 
possessing, like the river Lethe, the power of producing forget- 
fulness, but he connects the opium plant with the goddess Ceres. 
The contention here advanced (of the discovery of opium being 
intimately associated with the Greeks) by no means, however, 
precludes the inhabitants of Asiatic countries where species of 
papaver were found wild, from having contemporaneously, or even 
at an earlier date than the classic records of Greece and: Rome, 
recognised the value of these plants as vegetables, as sources of 
oil, or as medicines. Some of the Asiatic names for the parts of 
the plant may therefore be spontaneous, that is to say, they were 
not necessarily imported with a communication of the value of 
opium. Several species of papaver are met with in India, some 
very plentifully. Moorcroft states that in Garhwal the young 
plant is used as a vegetable raw, or cooked, with buttermilk. 
The same fact has been observed by the writer in connection | 
with the Panjéb Himdlaya, where white, red, or white and 
red variegated forms. are grown. Throughout the opium pro- 
ducing provinces of the plains the young plants obtained from the 
early weedings are universally eaten as a salad. The plant is 
never, however, exclusively cultivated as a vegetable, but the 
superabundant seedlings are weeded out from time to time and 
eaten, thus leaving the healthiest to mature their capsules. 
In many parts of the Himalaya these are not scratched for 
their opium, though that property is fully known. Thus Mr. 
Baden Powell informs us that this is the case in Jdlandhar, 
where the poppy is grown for its capsules, which are used in 
making post, an infusion consumed as a beverage. The 
post of the Panjab appears to closely resemble the kukndr, 
which was a luxury among the Muhammadans in the time of 
Akbar. Bontius, writing of Batavia in 1658, tells us that the 
Indians were there divided popularly into two sections, those 
called pusti, who smoke an inferior opium prepared from the 
leaves, stems, and capsules of the poppy ; and those called afyuni, 
who could afford to purchase theordinary opium. Throughout india 
the seeds of the poppy are cooked in various sweetmeats, or are em- 
ployed in the extraction of an oil which is used for culinary and 
other purposes. It need not, therefore, be a subject of much surprise 
that in the Persian, Arabic, and Indian languages there should 
exist names (some of which became like post or pust) widely 
diffused, and which appear quite independent of Greek literature. 
Indeed, had the cultivation of the poppy proceeded exclusively 
from the Greeks, and diffused eastward, prior to the Aryan 
invasion of India, the people of Egypt and Palestine might have 
been expected to have possessed an earlier knowledge of it than 
the Roman epoch. Far from this being so it can hardly be said to 
be mentioned in Hebrew literature, since the Jerusalem Talmud 
(seventh century) is the earliest work that alludes to ophyon, a 
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poisonous drug; and Pliny, in the first century, is the earliest 
author who refers to Egyptianopium. It seems, therefore, highly 
probable that the merits of the poppy seed and poppy capsules 
were known to the Arabs and to the people of large tracts of 
Central Asia, and even of Upper India, anterior to the supposed 
Greek discovery of opium. But the silence of the early Sanskrit 
authors leaves no room for doubt that right down to the com- 
mencement of Muhammadan influence in India the various wild 
poppies of the country attracted very little attention. We have 
no evidence that papaver somniferum ever existed in any part of 
India, Balachistan, Afghanistan, or even Persia, in a wild state, 
and even now, after at least a thousand years of cultivation, it has 
nowhere manifested any tendency to become naturalised, It thus 
seems likely that for many years the early Arab traders brought by 
Jand and sea the capsules of the poppy just as they carried them to 
China, and it need only be here added that long after poppy cultiva- 
tion had been started in India, the Arabs continued to bring to this 
country Arabian opium in competition with that of Cambay. 
Opinions differ very materially as to the effect of habitual use of 
small doses of opium as a luxury or indulgence. The bulk of the 
medical evidence goes to support the verdict that it is not more 
injurious than the moderate use of alcohol, and that even its 
nbusive use is less destructive to the victim and his friends than 
intemperance. In tropical countries the protection it affords 
against fever and other depressing influences is contended to 
justify its use as almost a necessity of life. The danger lies in its 
greater power to retain its victims than prevails with alcohol. 
But to the people of India this feature of opium seems far less 
serious than in Europe. A very large community are known to 
take a small amount daily and to continue to do so throughout life 
without ever showing any tendency to desire to increase the daily 
allowance. It is even contended that in China, where opium 
indulgence attains its greatest proportions, the people are strong, 
healthy, active, and lose none of their national characteristics 
through the daily use of opium ; that, on the contrary, the majority 
of the working classes manifest far less evidence of demoralisation 
and physical degeneracy than occurs with the labouring classes of 
Europe, who participate daily in an allowance of spirits. “ Return 
of an article on opium, by Dr. Watt, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, lst August, 1891.” Price 8d. 


“The Inscriptions .of Cos.” By W. R. Paton and E. L. 
Hicks. With map. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1891.) 28s. 
pp. 54 and 408. The author of the Preface of this important work 
states that he has aimed at the publication of a corpus of the Coan 
Inscriptions, Mr. Hicks having contributed the Introduction ; the 
cursive texts and commentaries being a joint work, The Intro- 
duction contains a most carefully prepared history of the island 


from the date of the Homeric Catalogue (2, 676) to the end of 
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the first century a.D. The work is divided into the following 
sections: Inscriptions from the city of Cos; Inscriptions from ~ 
the Demes; Coan coins with names of magistrates ; Coan names ; 
The Coan Calendar; Sepulchral Inscriptions with Fines; The 
Doric Tribes in Cos; Cos and Southern Thessaly, Anius, Calymna, 
and Cos; Theocritus, was he a Coan? Merops. Table of Coan 
inscriptions previously published. 

The localities of the inscriptions are carefully given, together 
with critical notes on the texts. 


“The Eskimo Tribes, their distribution and character- 
istics, especially in regard to language.” By Dr. Rink. 
(Longmans, 1891.) pp. 124. Vols. 1 and II. Map. The author 
in his Preface, states, ‘‘In the pages which follow I will try to 
show how the peculiarities of the tribes in the different domains of 
culture agree with the supposition that the original Eskimo 
inhabited the interior of Alasca; that, apart from the true 
Eskimo, a side branch of them in the farthest remote period 
peopled the Aleutian Islands, whereas people of the principal 
race, later on, settled at the river mouths, spreading northward 
along Bering Strait, and hiving off some colonies to the opposite 
shore, proceeded round Point Barrow to the east, the Mackenzie 
River, over the central regions or Arctic Archipelago, and finally 
to Labrador and Greenland. This dispersion may have taken 
thousands of years; they can only have proceeded in small bands, 
very much as they still are used to move about during certain 
seasons.” ‘The first portion of the work deals with the inventions 
for procuring the necessary means of subsistence, dwellings, dress 
and ornaments, domestic industry and arts, religion and folk-lore, 
sociology, distribution, division, &c. ; while in the second portion 
the language and grammar is considered. 


“T”homme dans la Nature.” P. Topinard. (Bibliothéque 
Scientifique Internationale.) pp. 8 and 352. Paris, 1891. (Ilus- 
trated.) In the first chapter the author defines the scope of the 
work by stating “ Taking the word ‘nature’ in its purely physical 
meaning, we shall only consider the animal Man. We shall com- 
mence by viewing anthropology in its strict sense, by discussing 
its range, its relation to general zoology, and the methods of study 
necessary for attaining the object of the book, i.e., the place that 
Man occupies, in the general, among animals, and his probable 
origin or descent.” | 


“A Concise Dictionary of the Korean’ Language.” By 
H. B. Underwood, assisted by H. B. Hulbert and J. S. Gale. 
(Student edition.) (Kelly and Walsh, Yokohama, 1890.) The 
authors in the preface state that the spelling as given in the Chyen 
Oun Ok Hpyeu has been taken as the standard. 


“ A note on the Age of Marriage and its Consummation, 
according to Hindu religious law.” By R.G. Bhandarkar, M.A. 
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Deccan College, Poona. pp. 53. In this work the state of the 
Hindu law on these points is carefully discussed. 


“Behar Proverbs.” By John Christian. (Kegan Paul, 1891.) 
8vo., pp. 256. In classifying the proverbs the compiler states that 
he “has been guided by their subject matter, their application and 
use. This system might not be the best, but it seemed to him to 
be the one which had most reason on its side. It is natural, and 
has the advantage of easy reference. . . . .~ The system of 
transliteration adopted is the same as that of the ‘ Behar Peasant 
Life,’ by Mr. Grierson. It may be briefly described as the Jonesian 
system, with every possible diacritical mark omitted.” The pro- 
verbs number 506. The appendix contains a short paper on 
popular superstitions and errors, together with a Hindi index. 


“The Status of Woman in India: or, a Handbook for 
Hindu Social Reformers,” By Dayaram Gidumal, B.A., LL.B. 
Bombay, 1889. 8vo., pp. 337. The aim of the work is the aboli- 
tion of infant marriage and enforced widowhood. 


“The Hindu Law of Adoption.” Tagore Law Lectures, 
1888. By Goléchundra Sarkér Sastri, M.A.,B.L. Calcutta, 1891. 
8vo., pp. 485. The titles of the lectures are:—1. Origin of 
adoption and status of sons and wives inancient law. 2. Doctrine 
of spiritual benefit and twelve kinds of sons. 3. Sources of. law, 
commentaries, and twelve kinds of sons. 4. British period, law 
of adoption, factum valeat, and caste rules. 5. Capacity of males 
to adopt 6. Capacity of females to adopt. 7. Who may give, 
and who may be given in adoption. 8. Who may be taken in 
adoption, or capacity to be adopted. 9. Formalities and ceremonies 
necessary for a valid adoption. 10. Effect of adoption on the 
status and inheritance of the adopted. 11. Effects of invalid 
adoption and litigation relating to adoption. 12. Kritrima son, 
adoption by non-Hindus, and special forms of adoption. 


“Myths and Folk-tales of the Russians, Western Sclavs, 
and Magyars,.” By J. Curtin. (Sampson Low, London, 1890.) 
8vo., pp. 555. The volume contains twenty Russian, six Chekh, 
and six Magyar myths and folk-tales. 


“The Silk-goddess of China and her legend.” A. Terrien 
de la Couperie. (David Nutt, London, 1891.) 8vo.,pp. 28. The 
pamphlet discusses the ancient geography of sericulture, calendaric 
rules, rites, and customs, various tutelary spirits and goddesses of 


silk, and the formation of the legend of the Goddess Si-ling she 
Lui tsu. 


“Brahmanism and Hindiism; or, religious thought and 
life in India.” By Sir M. Monier-Williams, K.C.I.E. (Murray, 
London, 1891.) pp. 603, 8vo. The author in the preface gives 
the following answer to the question, What is a Hindi, and what 
is Hindiism? “It claims to be the one religion of humanity, of 
human nature, of the entire world. It cares not to oppose the 
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progress of any other system, for it has no difficulty in including 
all other religions within its all-embracing arms and ever widening 
fold. And, in real truth, Hindiiism has something to offer which 
is suited to all minds. Its very strength lies in its infinite adapta- 
bility to the infinite diversity of human characters and human 
tendencies. It has its highly spiritual and abstract side suited to 
the metaphysical philosopher; its practical and concrete side 
suited to the man of affairs and the man of the world; its esthetic 
and ceremonial side suited to the man of poetic feeling and imagi- 
nation—its quiescent and contemplative side suited to the man of 
peace and lover of seolusion. Nay, it holds out the right hand of 
brotherhood to nature-worshippers, demon-worshippers, tree-wor- 
shippers, fetish-worshippers. It does not scruple to admit the most 
grotesque forms of idolatry, and the most degrading varieties of 
superstition. And it is to this latter fact that yet another remark- 
able peculiarity of Hindiism is mainly due—namely, that in no 
other system of the world is the chasm more vast which separates 
the religion of the higher, cultured, and thoughtful classes from 
that of the lower, uncultured, and unthinking masses. The former 
religion I call Brahmanism, the latter Hindiiism; but as I have 
shown at length in the present volume, the two are really one, 
and the higher, purer, and more spiritualistic system has led to the 
lower, more corrupt, and more materialistic form of doctrine, 
through the natural and inevitable development of its root ideas 
and fundamental dogma.” The subject is divided into Vedism, 
Brahmanism, Hindiism, Saivism, Vaishnavism, Saktism, villa, 
deities, demon and spirit worship, hero and saint worship, death, 
funeral rites and ancestor worship, worship of animals, &c., Hindi 
religion in family life, fasts, festivals, and sacred places, caste, and 
examples of the moral precepts of Brahmanism and Hinduism. 
The volume is well indexed. 


“The Tribes and Castes of Bengal.” By H. H. Risley. 
(Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Press). 2 vols., royal 8vo., pp. 875. 
1891. The author states that “the measurements recorded in 
these volumes were taken under my supervision in Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces, and the Panjab during 1886 and the 
two following years. The instruments used were those contained 
in the boite anthropométrique recommended by Prof. Paul Topinard 
in his Lléments d’anthropologie générale, with the addition of the 
goniometer devised by him for measuring the facial angle of 
Cuvier.” Eighty-seven tribes and castes are fully dealt with. 


The following important Article is extracted from “The Times” of 
August 24th, 1891 :— 

“An undertaking of the highest interest and importance has 
been quietly brought to completion in Bengal. This is nothing 
less than a scientific survey of the races and peoples of that 
province, carried ont by an organised inquiry in each district, and 
based on the anthropometric measurement of the heads of nearly 
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6,000 types of the leading tribes and castes in Northern India. 
The 6,000 heads which have been submitted to actual measure- 
ment represent 89 well-defined sections of a population of about 
150 millions, stretching from the Bay of Bengal to the frontiers of 
Afghanistan. The Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, in which 
the systematic inquiry has been conducted district by district, 
contains about 70 millions. No attempt has heretofore been made 
by any Government or body of experts to determine by scientific 
methods the origin and racial development of so large a section of 
the humanrace. Theresults are embodied in two massive volumes, 
which reached England by last mail, and which, in addition to their 
practical administrative value, promise to furnish a new starting 
point in the accurate study of man. 

“The Bengal Government, by whom this achievement. of 
organised research has been accomplished, was, twenty years ago, — 
the most backward in India in regard to its knowledge of the 
people. Having made over the State ownership in the soil to a 
powerful proprietary class a ceutury ago, it had had neither the 
occasion nor the opportunity for those minute inquiries into the 
condition of the cultivators, which form the first necessities of the 
land administration in other provinces. The Bengal famine of 
1866 found the Government destitute of the statistics of popula- 
tion, production, and distribution, on which the safety of any large 
area in India is now acknowledged to depend. In 1871 the first. 
census, conducted on fairly scientific principles, disclosed the 
unexpected presence of twenty-five extra millions of human beings 
in Bengal alone, whose existence had never before been officially 
taken into account. That census, and the statistical survey of 
Bengal, district by district, which went along with it, were the 
logical administrative outcomes of the famine of 1866. The next 
census, in 1881, led to the recognition of the fact that, in order to 
deal with the complex problems of modern India, something further 
was needed, in addition to the knowledge which had thus been 
obtained; that, in fact, an ethnographical survey of the peoples 
and tribes of India, and of their racial development in the past, was 
only less important than a statistical survey of their economic and 
material conditions in the present. The Viceroy, on the suggestion 
of the Census Commissioner of 1881, commended the subject to the 
attention of the Provinces’ Governments. Excellent isolated work 
was done; especially in the Punjab and in Oude; and in 1884 Mr. 
Herbert Risley was charged with the duty of organising the in- 
quiry on a systematic basis for the great Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal. The two volumes, aggregating, with their introduction 
and appendices, close on 1,200 pages, which reached England last 
week, embody the results of his seven years’ labour. 

“Mr. Risley brought special qualifications to his task. Educated 
at Winchester, and taking his degree at New College, Oxford, he 
had been selected, during his first yedrs in the Bengal Civil 
Service, as an assistant to the Director-General of Statistics in the 
execution of the statistical survey of Bengal. On the completion 
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of that work he had, from 1876 onwards, obtained a. varied 
experience in the secretariats of the Supreme Government of 
India and the Provincial Government of Bengal, in addition to 
district duty ; in 1884 he officiated as Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. Such a training leads to a clear perception of the fact 
that any undertaking which costs public money in India, however 
great its scientific importance, must depend for permanent support 
on its being advocated and sanctioned on administrative as well as 
on scientific grounds. As in the England of the last century 
literature had to wear the livery of patronage, so in the India of 
the present day research must put on an official uniform. Mr. 
Risley therefore emphasised, and again in these volumes he lays 
stress on, the practical and administrative aspects of his work. He 
shows how such a survey will be a help to good government; that, 
instead of being a mere scientific luxury, as it might be in Europe, 
it was almost an administrative necessity in a country like Bengal, 
where scarcely anything was really known by the rulers regarding 
‘the system upon which the whole native population regulates its 
domestic and social relations.’ 


“< Tf legislation, or even executive action,’ he says in his intro- 
duction, ‘ is ever to touch these relations in a satisfactory manner, 
an ethnographic survey of Bengal, and a record of the customs of 
the people, is as necessary an incident of good administration as a 
cadastral survey of the land and a record of the rights of its 
tenants. . . . . The relations of different castes to the land, 
their privileges in respect of rent, their relations to trade, their 
social status, their internal organisation, their rules as to marriage 
and divorce—all these are matters intimately concerned with 
practical administration. For instance, the marriage and divorce 
customs of the lower castes are constantly coming into the criminal 
courts, and it would be a decided advantage to judicial officers, if 
accurate information could be made available on the subject. 
Again, the distribution of the various castes in each district has a 
direct and important bearing on the relief of distress; as different 
classes of the population may require different modes of relief. In 
order to deal effectively with a famine, we want to know what is 
the characteristic occupation of each caste in the distressed area, 
what is their social status, and from whose hands they can take 
cooked food or sweetmeats respectively without losing caste. To 
our ignorance of these peculiarities is due the loss of life which so 
often results from the reluctance of people to come to relief camps, 
where they think their notions of purity of diet are likely to be 
disregarded, or their caste endangered by work which to them is 
degrading.’ 


“Mr, Risley enforces his position by the example of the Chattar- 
Khai caste, who have sunk into out-castes in consequence of eating 
at the relief-kitchens in the famine of 1866. His contention as to 
the importance of a knowledge of the marriage customs of the 
people received a powerful illustration when the Government 
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applied to him during the recent agitation which attended the 
passing of the Age of Consent Act. 

‘But, whatever may be the administrative value of his labours, 
their pre-eminent importance is as a scientific record of new facts 
bearing on the racial development of the tribes and castes of 
Bengal. At a conference of experts in Northern India he settled 
the main lines of the inquiry, and then drew up a series of lead- 
ing qnestions to be answered by the district officers, missionaries, 
native scholars, and such other private correspondents and local 
agents as he could enlist in the work. He thus secured the co- 
coperation of 190 coadjutors, distributed over every district in 
Bengal, and communicating in their turn with an indefinite 
number of the tribes and castes who formed the subject of inquiry. 
The local correspondents were instructed to mistrust accounts 
published in books, to deal with the people direct, and especially 
with persons who were the hereditary or professional depositories 
of the information sought, such as the caste genealogist, the caste 
priest, the marriage broker, and the head of the caste Council of 
Five. 

“Mr. Risley’s list of queries adapted to Indian conditions the 
corresponding heads of inquiry prepared by the Committee of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 1874. © 
He had also the advantage of receiving the valuable collection 
of data accumulated during thirteen years by the late Dr. James 
Wise in South-Eastern Bengal. Dr. Wise was one of those in- 
defatigable solitary workers, of whom there have been many in 
India, who devoted their lives to laborious local investigation, and 


| died, with the results still unpublished. Few, indeed, of their 


names have been rescued from forgetfulness by so noble a tribute 
as the lines in which Mr. Risley now dedicates his volumes to 
Dr. Wise’s memory. In communication with Professor Flower, 
Director of the Natural History Department of the British Museum, 
and with Dr. Paul Topinard, Professor of the School of Anthro- 
pology in Paris, Mr. Risley proceeded to work out a scheme for 
the anthropometric measurement of representatives of all the lead- 
ing tribes and races in Bengal. The necessary instruments were 
provided by the Provincial Governments, and Mr. Risley instructed 
a staff of native assistants in the work. It is noteworthy that this 
most delicate series of measurements, extending over nearly 6,000 
persons, and forming one of the largest pieces of original research 
lately done in the world, was carried out chiefly by three Indian 
gentlemen—two Hindoos and one Mahomedan. In each case the 
measurers were taught the use of the instruments by Mr. Risley, 


~ and were supplied by him with instructions defining the procedure 


in extreme minuteness of detail, and explaining the difficulties 
which experience had taught him were likely to arise. But the 
severe and long-protracted task of measurement was mainly con- 
ducted by the three young native medical assistants. 

‘“‘ Anthropometry, whose methods were thus brought to bear for 
the first time, on an adequate scale, upon the problems of Indian 
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race-development, is comparatively a new science. The Egyptian 
sculptors of Carnac and Memphis may have worked on its principles, 
but its best-known modern application is in the Prefecture of the 

Paris Police, where the facial angle and features and limbs of 

convicted criminals are measured, with a view to their identifica- 

tion in the future. Mr. Risley defines it, for his present purpose, 

as the science which seeks, by measuring certain leading physical 

characters, such as the stature and the proportions of the head, 

features, and limbs, to ascertain and classify the chief types of 

mankind; and eventually, by analysing their points of agreement 

and difference, to work back to the probable origin of the various 

race-stocks thus disclosed. 

“The minute discoveries and elaborate inductions which Mr. 

Risley has by these methods arrived at, must be tested by 
European and American anthropologists before they can be 

received as final. But there are certain broad results, in regard 

to which the evidence seems to be complete. Mr. Risley found 

three theories current as to the origin and racial development of 

the Indian peoples; and he has had to pronounce at the outset as 

to which of these theories his anthropometric measurements sup- 

port. The one theory was the artificial, but orthodox, view of the 

Hindoo sacred texts, that each of the four main castes or races was 

a separate emanation from the head, body, legs, and feet of the 

Creator; in short, that certain castes or tribes had been separately 

created to rule, while others had been separately created to serve, 

in accordance with a divinely fore-ordained scheme of human 

society. The second theory may be described as a highly 

rationalized view of this traditional hypothesis, worked out from 

the evidence collected, district by district, during the statistical 

survey of India, and embodied in a popular form in the ‘ Imperial 

Gazetteer.’ The third theory was directly contradictory to the 

two former. It was elaborated by Mr. Nesfield, a careful and 

philosophic observer in Oude, who came to the conclusion that 

‘the question of caste is not one of race at all, but of culture.’ 

The ethnical division of the Indian peoples at the present day into 

two great stocks, called, for want of a more definite phraseology, 

Aryan and non-Aryan, or ‘ aboriginal,’ seemed to him chimerical. 

‘T hold,’ he had said, ‘that, for the last three thousand years at 

least, no real difference of blood between Aryan and aboriginal © 

(except, perhaps, in a few isolated tracts, such as Rajpootana, 
where special causes may have occurred to prevent the complete 
amalgamation of race) has existed.’ Mr. Risley commences his 
statement of the conclusions arrived at from anthropometric 
measurements by dealing with this question. 

‘“**Tn the first place,’ he writes, ‘it deserves notice that the data 
obtained hy the most modern anthropological method agree in the 
main, not only with the long chain of Indian tradition, beginning 
with the Vedas and ending with the latest vernacular treatise on 
the theory and practice of caste, but also with the rationalized and 
critical story of the making of the Indian peoples as it has been 
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told’ in the ‘Imperial Gazetteer.’ Here the historian shows how, 
through the vei] of fable and miracle in which prehistoric India is 
shrouded, ‘traces may be discerned of a protracted struggle between 
a lower and a higher race, which would have tended to produce 
much the same results as our statistics bring out.’ But the 
statistics of actual measurements now accumulated give a pre- 
cision to the theory, which could not have been arrived at on the 
conflicting testimony of tribal customs, or on the still more un- 
certain evidence of language. 

“Those measurements place beyond doubt the existence of two 
distinct types of man in India, alike in the present and in the past. 
This is in addition to a third or Mongoloid type on the north- 
eastern frontiers, which need not be dwelt on at present. ‘There 
is, Mr. Risley says, the ‘ Aryan type,’ with a relatively long (doli- 
chocephalic) head; a straight, fine nose; a long, symmetrically 
narrow face; a well developed forehead and regular features; a 
high facial angle; a tall stature, ranging from 171-6 centimétres in 
the Sikhs of the Punjab to 165°6 in the Brahmans of Bengal; a 
well-proportioned figure, slender rather than massive, and a very 
light brown complexion—‘ wheat-coloured’ is the native term— 
noticeably fairer than the mass of the population. The second 
type of Indian mankind, for which Mr. Risley still retains the 
name of ‘ Dravidian,’ exhibits a marked contrast to the foregoing 
description. The nose, he says, is thick and broad, with a higher 
numerical formula to express its dimensions than that of any known 
race, except the Negro. Although the head inclines to be doli- 
chocephalic, the facial angle is comparatively low; the lips are 
thick ; the face wide and fleshy ; the features coarse and irregular; 
the figure squat and sturdy, with an average height of only 156-2 
to 1621 centimétres. If we take one of the most important and ° 
distinctive features of a race—the nose—the following results are 
obtained. While the average nasal proportions of the Parisians, 
as measured by Professor Topinard, are represented by 694, the 
corresponding measurements give 68°3 for the Aryav Sikhs of the 
Punjab, and 79:4 for the Aryan Brahmans and Kayasths of Bengal. 
In contrast with these figures, the average nasal proportions of a 
characteristic non-Aryan or Dravidian tribe of Bengal are as high 
as 94°5. 

‘This nasal index is discovered by Mr. Risley to afford also an 
index to the actual position which an Indian caste holds in the 
orthodox scale of purity or rank. ‘If we take a series of castes 
in Bengal, Behar, or the North-Western Provinces, and arrange 
them in the order of the average nasal index, so that the caste with 
the finest nose shall stand at the top and that with the coarsest at 


_ the bottom of the list, it will be found that this order substantially 


corresponds with the accepted order of social precedence.’ Thus, 
the casteless tribes, like the Kols and other hill or forest races 
who still lie outside the Hindoo pale, would occupy the bottom 
place according to both the systems of arrangement; the vermin- 
eating low castes and leather dressers would come next; then the 
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fisher castes; then certain pastoral castes; then the cultivating 
Kurmis and cognate group, from whose hands a Brahman can take 
water; and so upwards, through the trading Khatris and the land- 
holding Babhans, to the Brahmans themselves and other castes 
just below them, at the head of Hindoo society. ‘Thus,’ says 
Mr. Risley, ‘ it is scarcely a paradox to lay down as a law of the 
caste-organisation in Eastern India, that a man’s social status 
varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose.’ 

“The evidence now collected discloses also a curious and most 
interesting correlation between the breadth of the nose in the 
Indian castes, their social status, and their caste-customs in regard 
to marriage. The matrimonial groupings, to which Mr. J. F. 
M‘Lennan applied the term exogamons, vary in India in a definite 
relation to the gradations of the physical type. Within a certain 
range of nasal proportions, says Mr. Risley, the exogamous or 
marriage groups are based on the totem—the animal or thing held 
sacred by the group. As the nose becomes finer and the tribe or 
caste holds a higher position in the social scale, the marriage groups 
are divided and called after villages or districts, or territorial 
areas, or after the titles of tribal officials. Advancing still up- 
wards in the social scale, we reach the high Aryan castes, with 
their finely cat noses and their exogamous marriage groups, bearing 
the names of eponymous saints and heroes, who, in India as in 
Rome, figured prominently at a certain stage in the progress of 
Aryan mankind. 

“Space precludes us from following Mr. Risley into the interior 
recesses which his researches have laid bare. But the more re- 
condite aspects of his work can only be appreciated by a careful 
study of his entire book. For, while a cabinet of curiosities from 
a remote antiquity is thrown open to the ordinary reader, the 
processes employed and the conclusions arrived at must be sub- 
jected to the tests of patient and accurate scholarship. The ad- 
ministrative and practical aspectsof the undertaking have compelled 
Mr. Risley to publish the main body of his results in the form of 
an alphabetical list of tribes and castes—a form which renders 
somewhat difficult a critical examination of the evidence as a 
whole. Enough has been said to show the scope of the undertaking 
and the spirit in which it has been carried out. Mr. Risley has 
accomplished a great work, great in regard to both the magnitude 


and the value of its present results, but perhaps greater as point- - 


ing the way to even larger results in the future.” 


“Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts.” By Patrick 
Kennedy. (Macmillan.) 8vo.,pp.312. 1891. The work contains 
a carefully compiled collection of Folk Tales arranged under the 
following headings :—Household Stories, Legends of the ‘‘ Good 
Peuple,” Witchcraft, Sorcery, Ghosts, and Fetches, Ossianic and 
other early legends, and Legends of the Celtic Saints. The volume 
contains 104 legends, and the whole has been carefully edited. 
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“ Anthropological Religion.” The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Glasgow, in 1891. By F. Max Miller, 
K.M. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo., pp. 464. 1891. Price 
10s. 6d. The author, in the preface, thus describes the scope of 
the work. “In lecturing before the members of the University 
of Glasgow, on the origin and the growth of Religion, my chief 
object has been to show that a belief in God, in the immortality 
of the soul, and in a future retribution can be gained, and not 
only can be, but has been gained, by the right exercise of human 


‘reason alone, without the assistance of what has been called a 


special revelation. I have tried to prove this, not, as others have 
done, by reasoning @ priori only, but by historical investigation ; 
I have tried to gather in some of the harvest which is plenteous, 
but which requires far more labourers than are working in this 
field at present. In doing this, I thought I was simply following 
in the footsteps of the greatest theologians of our time, and that I 
was serving the cause of true religion by showing by ample 
historical evidence, gathered from the Sacred Books of the East, 
how what St. Paul, what the Fathers of the Church, what 
mediswval theologians, what some of the most learned of modern 
divines had asserted again and again, was most strikingly confirmed 
by the records of all non-christian religions which have lately 
bevome accessible to us by the patient researches of oriental 
scholars, more particularly by the students of the ancient literature 
of India.” The following are the titles of the Lectures :—“‘ On 
freedom of religious discussion.” ‘‘On toleration.” ‘“ Summa 
of the results of Physical Religion.” ‘The Historical proof of 
the existence of God.” ‘About the true character of Ancestor- 
worship.” ‘The untrustworthiness of the materials for the study 
of religion.” ‘The discovery of the Soul.” ‘“ Discovery of the 
Soul in man and in Nature.” “Funeral ceremonies.” ‘“ What 
was thought about the departed.” ‘‘Soul after death.” ‘‘ What 
does it lead to?” “The Divine and the Human.” Among the 
appendices are articles on Totems and their various origin, on the 
untrustworthiness of Anthropological evidence, on the untrust- 
worthiness of the accounts of the religious ideas of savages, 
funeral ceremonies, &c. The work is well indexed. 


“The Real Japan.” Studies of contemporary Japanese 
manners, morals, administration, and politics. By Henry Norman. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 1892. Demy 8vo., pp. 364. This work is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the present state of Japan. 
The principal subjects dealt with are, Japanese journalism, 
Japanese justice, Education, Japan as an Eastern power, Arts and 
Crafts, Japanese women, rural Japan, Japan for the Japanese, and 
the future of Japan. The work is well illustrated. 


“Travels in the Mogul Empire, A.D. 1656-1668.” By 
Francois Bernier. (Archibald Constable.) 1891. Crown 8vo.,pp.54 
and 497. This reprint forms the first of the Oriental Miscellany 
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Series. The work has been carefully edited, and contains a 
bibliography of the writings of the author. The volume is well 
indexed. 


“The Right Hand: Left-handedness.” By Sir Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D. (Macmillan.) 1891. Crown 8vo.,pp. 215. ‘“ The 
following treatise includes data originally accumulated in a series 
of papers communicated to the Canadian Institute and the Ro 
Society of Canada, aiming at determining the cause of left-handed- 
ness by a review of its history in its archeological, philological, and 
physiological aspects.” The work is divided into the following 
chapters the hand, the educated hand, the willing hand, palwo- 
lithic dexterity, the dishonoured hand, the primitive abacus, the 
compass points, handwriting, psycho-physical action, conflict of 
theories, and hand and brain. 


“Popular tales of the West Highlands,” orally collected, 
with a translation by the late J. F. Campbell. Vol.iii. (Alexander 
Gardner.) 1892. Crown 8vo., pp. 440. The volume contains 29 
tales, in each case the name of the narrator and transcriber being 
given. In some cases the English and Gaelic are placed in 
parallel columns, while in others the English version alone is 
reproduced. 


“Across Thibet.” Being a translation of “de Paris au Tonkin 
a travers le Thibet inconnu.” By Gabriel Bonvalot. 2 vols. 
(Cassell and Co.) 1891. Medium 8vo., pp. 448. These two 
splendidly illustrated volumes give a vivid account of the journey 
undertaken by M. Bonvalot, accompanied by Prince Henry of 
Orleans. “Starting from the frontiers of Siberia, and comi 
out at the other end of Asia, on the coast of the new French 
colony of Tonquin, M. Bonvalot and his companions not onl 
traversed that portion of Thibet, which several English travellers, 
such as Dalgleish and Carey, and the great Russian Prijevalsky, 
had explored, but going beyond the limits their predecessors had 
reached, forced their way over the table-lands and came out on the 
other side, this journey being one which no European had ever 
accomplished.” The work contains a large amount of Anthropo- 
logical information with regard to the tribes met with. 


“Egypt under the Pharaohs.” A history derived entirely 
from the monuments by Heinrich Brugsch Bey. New edition by 
M. Brodrick, with maps, plans, and illustrations. (Murray.) 
8vo. 1891. This appears to agree with the last English edition 
of 1881, carefully condensed into one volume in such a way that 
nothing that is still valuable has been lost in the process, whether 
as to matter or typographical clearness. The Editor has also been 
able to insert not a few of the most recent discoveries into the text 
or notes. Professor Brugsch, whose activity in the domain of 
Egyptology has been increasing during a period of nearly half a 
century, drew his history direct from the monuments. Unrivalled 
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knowledge of every branch of the literature of Ancient Egypt 
enabled him to select for it the most striking texts, frequently 
giving long extracts in readable translation. The reader is thus 
brought face to face with the Egyptians, and moreover, can catch 
glimpses of a multitude of other nations and tribes, who paid 
their tribute or came as mercenaries to Egypt ; who were hunted 
by Pharaoh in his razzias, fought him on equal terms, or invaded 
or ravaged his territories. However perilous it may be to trust to 
the letter of translations from hieroglyphic texts, this most able 
work cannot fail to be usefully suggestive to the scientific man, as 
well as deeply interesting to the general reader. (F.L.G.) 


Journal of Researches into the natural history and 
geology of the countries visited during tho voyage of 
H.M.S. “Beagle” round the world. By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
F.R.S. (from the corrected and enlarged edition of 1845), with a 
biographical introduction by G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. New 
Edition. (Ward, Lock and Co., 1891.) -8vo., pp. 492. . 


“Teutonic Mythology.” By Viktor Rydberg, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Anderson. (Swan Sonnenschein, 1889.) 8vo., 
pp. 706. In this important translation the following points in 
Teutonic mythology are dealt with :—The ancient Aryans, ancient 
Teutondom, medieval migration Sagas (the learned Saga in regard 
to the emigration from Troy-Asgard) ; reminiscences in the popular 
traditions of the Middle Ages of the heathen migration Saga. 
The myth concerning the earliest period and the emigrations from 
the North. The myth in regard to the lower world. The Invalde 
race, &c, On page 494, et seq., the heathen conception of human 
nature is dealt with from an anthropological point of view. “The 
anthropological conception presented in Voluspa is as follows :— 
Man consists of six elements, namely, to begin with, the lower and 
coarser, and to end with, the highest and noblest :—(1) The earthy 
matter of which the body is formed; (2) A formative vegetative 
force; (3 and 4) Loder’s gifts; (5) Honer’s gifts; (6) Odin’s 
gifts.” The volume is well indexed. 


“ Synopsis of Old English Phonology.” By A. L. Mayhew, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press, 1891.) 8vo., pp. 327. The author, in 
his preface, states that ‘“‘The work is an attempt to give a 
systematic account of the correspondences of the West Saxon 
vowels and consonants: in the first place, with primitive Germanic 
and pre-Germanic sounds; secondly, with the sounds of the 
principal old English dialects; and thirdly, with the sounds in 
modern English.” 


“Grammar of the Bengali language.” By John Beames. 
(Clarendon Press.) 8vo., pp. 68. 1891. This work is intended 
to be specially useful to those who desire to understand the spoken 
language of Bengal, other works not adequately preparing the 
—— student for communication with the lower and middle 
classes. 
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“Education and Heredity”: a study in Sociology. By 
J.M.Guyau. Translated.) London: Walter Scott. 8vo. 1891. 
pp. 306. Suggestion and education as influences modifying the 
moral instinct; The genesis of the moral instinct; Physical 
education and heredity; The object and method of intellectual 
education; The school; Secondary and higher education; The 
education of girls, and heredity; Education and “rotation of 
crops ” in intellectual culture; The aim of education and evolution. 
Is it consciousness, or the automatism of heredity? The author 
states: “I shall endeavour to exbibit the exact réle belonging to 
the two terms before us, namely, hereditary or ancestral habit, 
and individual habit—the one incarnate in the organism, and the 
other acquired.” 


“The SupernaturalP” By Lionel A. Weatherly, M.D. 
(Simpkin. Marshall, London.) 8vo., pp. 273. The work deals 
in a popular manner with Sane sense deceptions; Doubtful cases 
of sense deceptions; Insane sense deceptions ; Sense deceptions 
caused by fever, poisoned blood supply, &c. A chapter is added 
on Oriental jugglery; spiritualism, and theosophy, by Mr. J. N. 
Maskelyne. 


“Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute,” vol. xxii, 
contains a paper of pp. 31, on the aborigines of Australia, by 
Edward Greville—An article on Matabeleland and Mashonaland, 
by Rev. F. H. Surridge. , 


“Transactions of the Canadian Institute,” vol. ii, part 1. 
The Beeothick Indians, by A. Macdougall.—Surnames and place- 
names of the Isle of Man, by Rev. Neil MacNish, B.D., LL.D.—A 
review of Mr, A. W. Moore’s work on the subject.—Bone caves, 
with especial reference to prehistoric man, by Arthur Harvey. 


“ Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland,” 
vol. i (5th series), No.7. On fifteen Ogham inscriptions recently 
discovered at Ballyknock, County Cork. 


“ Folklore,” vol. ii, No. 3. Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s views on the 
origins of Matriarchy are discussed, 


“Bulletin de la Société de Borda,” 1891, part 1, contains a 
note (illustrated) on the tumulus of Chateau-Charles at Estibeaux 
(Landes), by J. de Laporterie. 


“The American Antiquarian,” vol. xiii, No. 5, contains 
articles on the migration of the Wichita Indians, by A. S. 
Gatschet.—The removal of the Taensa Indians.—The Mysterious 
(1.e., prehistoric) races (illastrated), by S. D. Peet.—Carved columns 
or totem posts of the Haidas, by T. H. Lewis.—Neolithic man in 


Nicaragua, by J. Crawford.—The man of Spy, by Max Lohest, 
with minor notes. 
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“The American Anthropologist,” vol. iv, No. 3, has articles 
on the New Schcol of Criminal Anthropology, by R. Fletcher, 
M.D.— The story of a mound, or the Shawnees in Pre-Columbian 
times, by Cyrus Thomas.—Marriage among the Pawnees, by G. B. 
Grinnell—A Quarterly Bibliography of anthropological litera- 
ture. 


“Revue Mensuelle de l’école d’Anthropologie de Paris,” 
No. 9, SepremsBer, has a continuation of a paper on the Etruscans 
(commenced in the July number), by André Lefevre.—A prehistoric 
summary, by Gabrielle de Mortillet (illustrated). 

No. 11, November, contains Human Industry in Italy during the 
Quaternary period, by A. de Mortillet (8 plates)—The Report of 
the French Association for the Advancement of Science, 1891, 
Anthropological Section. 


“Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences of Cracow,” July, 
has a note on a dictionary of the dialect of the Ainos inhabiting 


the island of Choumchou in the Archipelago of Kouriles near 
Kamtchatka. 


“ Examination of a Theory of the Mental Constitution.” 


By C. Staniland Wake. (Bond Bros., Chicago.) 8vo. 1891. 
Pp. 19. 


_ “Delagoa Bay,” its natives and natural history. By Rose 
Mouteiro. (Philip and Son, 1891.) 8vo., pp. 274. The volume 
gives a popular description of life in Delagoa Bay, with remarks 
on the animal and vegetable life of the district. 


“ Maori-Polynesian Comparative Grammar.” By Edward 
Tregear. (Wellington, New Zealand, 1891.) 8vo., pp. 675. 
“ Regarding the Maori speech of New Zealand as but a dialect of 
the great Polynesian language, the author has attempted to 
organize and show in a concise manner the existing related forms 
common to New Zealand and the PolynesianIslands. . . . No 
small proportion of the labour expended on this work was 
exerted in providing examples of the use of words both in Maori 
and Polynesian.’ The languages and dialects considered in the 
volume are Maori, Samoan, Tahitian, Hawaiian, Tangan, Raro- 
tongan, Marquesan, Mangarevan, Paumotan, and Moriori. 


“Transactions of the New Zealand Institute,” vol. xxiii 
(1891), contains an article by Mr. Edward Tregear on curious 
Polynesian words.- The author cites a considerable number of 
examples to prove “that it is unlikely that the Maori is quite the 


primitive, simple, virgin language which some have supposed it 
to be.” 
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NOTICE. 


Parr 1, Von. XXII, the August Number of the Journal, will 
consist of an Index to the publications of the Anthropological 
Institute and antecedent Societies, 1844-91. It will be issued 


with Part 2 early in November. 
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